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THE HUMANITIES IN PEACE AND WAR 


A ye PEACE let the humanities fight for survival, but in war let 

the humanities hold their peace.” This was the reply of a sci- 
entist toa plea for the humanities made by one who recognizes the 
priority of the physical sciences in war, but was convinced that 
the humanities must be drafted to prevent the fruits of victory 
from turning into dead-sea fruit. 

The eclipse of the humanities as a result of the mobilization of 
education for total war is but the culmination of tendencies and 
drifts that have long been operative, and is a symptom of the deep 
infection of our modern, and especially our western, world with a 
mechanistic and materialistic interpretation of the nature and 
source of power. It is the victory of the ‘“Law for thing” over the 
“Law for man,” which Emerson warned against in his well-known 
lines: 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and Law for thing; 
The one builds town and fleet, 


But it runs wild, 
And doth the man unking. 


This war is a catastrophic collision between the “Law for man” 
and the “‘Law for thing.”’ We are enrolled under the banner of the 
“Law for man” to prevent a victory by powers who have con- 
temptuously repudiated that law. 

Science is organized knowledge of the “Law for thing.” Effi- 
ciency results from the use of this knowledge. The humanities 
teach insight into the “Law for man.” Enrichment of life and en- 
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largement of spirit are the fruits of this insight. Science advances 
by experiment; the humanities build on experience. Science 
through controlled experiment creates the knowledge that is 
power; the humanities through controlled experience create the 
power that is character. They enrich the individual by the ex- 
perience of the race. This enrichment of personality by vicarious 
experience we name culture, and the arts that foster it we name 
liberal. It is interesting to note that we use the Greek word for 
“art,” réxvn, to designate scientific skills; and this usage has 
tended to sharpen the supposed opposition between institutes of 
technology and colleges.of liberal arts as agencies of education. 

Now the business of a college or university is to foster both the 
physical sciences and the humanities, knowledge of the ‘‘Law for 
thing” and insight into the “Law for man.” It must promote 
research and advance scholarship in the physical sciences that deal 
with the natural world, and with man as conditioned by the world 
of things. But it must also keep open the lines of communication 
with the world of. human experience in religion, art, and man’s 
memorable record of memorable experience, which is literature. 

The humanities look backward, the physical sciences look for- 
ward. The humanities, inspired as they are by the experience of 
the past, may degenerate into mere traditionalism unless the in- 
sights they transmit are tested and vitalized by fresh knowledge 
and new experience. The physical sciences, dedicated as they are 
to intellectual pioneering, may degenerate into mere experimental- 
ism unless ‘“The Mind in the Making” is guided by the intuitions 
of the mind that has discovered what is worth preserving from the 
experience of the past. 

Individuals and social groups are efficient in proportion to their 
mastery of the “Law for thing.” But mere efficiency is insufficient. 
The humanities are the rudder and compass on the ship powered 
by the physical sciences. Idealism without efficiency is futile; but 
efficiency without idealism is fatal. 

The pure idealist ignores the “Law for thing’’; the mere realist 
ignores the ‘Law for man.” As human beings we are subject to 
both laws, we belong to both worlds: the world of persons and the 
world of things, the world of mind and the world of matter, the 
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world of spirits and the world of bodies, the world of sensation and 
the world of intuition, the world of ideas and the world of atoms, 
the world of reason and the world of force, the world of faith and 
the world of fact. Both worlds exist and we exist in both; but to 
decide which world has priority, hic labor, hoc opus est. 

In war, especially a mechanized war, the “Law for thing’’ de- 
mands priority. But the threat of war to the world of spirit is that 
it tends to make temporary priorities permanent. Yet the de- 
fenders of the ramparts of the spirit know that the power of the 
ideal outlasts the ideal of power, that “‘faith is an anvil that has 
outworn many hammers,” that the prophets and seers and poets, 
the captains and leaders in the armies of the spirit, have access to 
sources of power beyond the reach of the organizers of force, and 
survive the latter. Though in the world subject to the “Law for 
thing” we oppose force with force, let us beware of deceiving our- 
selves into a belief that ideas can be overcome by force. Ideas can 
be conquered only by ideas. The martyrs succumbed, but their 
faith was triumphant. We praise but do not propose to practice 
martyrdom; yet it remains true that the victory of our force can 
at best only clear the way for the victory of our faith. 

There is a widespread notion that the pursuit of the humanities 
in time of war weakens the fibre of military efficiency. Milton, 
England’s greatest humanist, did not hesitate to advocate the use 
of force against the forces of unreason. He makes Abdiel, the loyal 
angel, in taking up arms against Satan, say: 

Nor is it aught but just 
That he who in debate of truth hath won, 
Should win in arms, in both disputes alike 
Victor, though brutish that contest and foul 


When reason has to deal with force, yet so 
Most reason is that reason overcome. 


And Milton, interrupting his pursuit of the humanities, and leav- 
ing the quiet and still air of delightful studies to embark in a 
troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes, when his country’s 
freedom was at stake, urged his government to institute a system 
of education and control that would “insure and harden our bodies 
by martial exercise to all warlike skill and performance,” but 
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which should at the same time “adorn and make discreet our minds 
with eloquent and graceful incitements to the love and practice of 
justice, temperance and fortitude, instructing and bettering the 
nation, that the call of wisdom may be heard everywhere.” In 
other words, in a war for freedom both light and power are requi- 
site; martial exercises for power, and the humanities for light. As 
is well known, his plan for a liberal education, “which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and publick of Peace and War,” provided for ‘“‘martial 
exercises’ —“the exercise which I commend first is the exact use 
of their weapon to guard and strike safely with edge or point” —as 
well as for “Lectures and precepts on heroic poems which will turn 
into a native and heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardice 
of doing wrong.” Contrasting the education of Spartan youth, as 
too military and not sufficiently liberal, with that of Athenian 
youth, as too liberal and not sufficiently military, he adds: “This 
institution of breeding which I here delineate, shall be equally 
good for peace and war.” 

In the present crisis, American colleges and universities have 
three possible choices: 

1. As standard-bearers of Reason they may conscientiously ob- 
ject to participation in a total war, in which the forces of reason 
capitulate to the reasons for force. This attitude, especially when 
buttressed by religious conviction, has the merit of consistency and 
moral courage. But at a time when the “Law for man” is threat- 
ened by totalitarian tyranny and scientific barbarism, institutions 
which adhere to it risk the charge of putting their private chastity 
of conscience above their public responsibility. 

2. They may decide to postpone liberal education for the ‘‘dura- 
tion,” and mobilize all their resources for the immediate war needs, 
under government control with government subsidies. Unfortu- 
nately, if you let the embers die out on the hearth, it is doubtful 
whether you can rekindle the flame: 


But once put out thy light 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 
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3. They may support the government in its purpose to achieve 
victory in war as the immediate end, and as the prerequisite means 
to all other ends, at the same time insisting that such support is 
not only consistent with a continuation of liberal studies, but that 
loyalty to the professions they have made demands keeping alight 
the torch of the humanities in war as well as in peace. 

Today scientific studies have won the privileged position once 
afforded to the humanities, but both are necessary to a “complete 
and generous education.” In their recognition of humanism and 
science, liberal and technical pursuits, our colleges and universities 
reflect a peculiarly American trait, the response of the American 
temper to the “‘Law for thing,” yet ever mindful of the “Law for 
man.” Indeed, from the very beginning America has presented 
this twofold aspect—on the one hand the genius of practical 
utility, ingenuity in invention, contriving things that work, from 
roller-bearings to radar, inexhaustible energy and industry in mas- 
tering the “Law for thing’’; on the other hand, the genius of moral 
idealism, religious ardor, though often darkened by bigotry and 
intolerance, yet faithful to the belief that holds “man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp,”’ the brave subordination of the “Law 
for thing” to the ‘Law for man.” From the day of Edwards and 
Franklin to the days of Emerson and Edison this twofold orienta- 
tion has characterized the American way of life. Whoever inter- 
prets the “American Spirit” in terms of one alone misinterprets it. 
Under the stress of total war the “Law for thing” prevails, and 
there are those who welcome it as the tide in our affairs which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune and the American century. 
But there are others for whom the current of American idealism 
is the gulf stream of our national life 


Whose current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 


and who refuse to believe that the American dream will end in a 
nightmare of clashing imperialisms. 

Unfortunately, there is disabling division among the standard- 
bearers of the humanities in our midst. The Princeton University 
Press has recently published a notable series of lectures on “The 
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Meaning of the Humanities,” a volume which includes the work 
of such diverse critics as Edmund Wilson, Norman Foerster, John 
Crowe Ransome, and W. H. Auden—anti-romantic humanists who 
are still battling an obsolete “Return to Nature,” that has long 
since resulted in divorce or lapsed into the deadly torpor of domes- 
ticity; scintillating leftists, who are still attacking the genteel tra- 
dition with the blunted weapons of Marxian dialectical material- 
ism; earnest but confused followers of T. S. Eliot, who are capti- 
vated by his poetry and critical acumen but find it difficult to 
accept his trinitarian dogma of royalism in politics, Anglo-Catholi- 
cism in religion, classicism in literature. Yet they are united in 
their appeal to Reason against Force, and together resort to the 
arsenal of ideas in their joint effort to protect human values against 
the tyranny of things. The traditionalists are like the arm-chair 
admirals who pin their faith to the old battle-ships and dread- 
noughts that have decided the issues of war in the past. The 
modernists would win the battle of Reason against Force with the 
airplanes of contemporary ideas. And yet the admirals and the 
aviators have a common enemy, and can win only by mutual 
support. ; 

In the broader field of education the dispersal of energy is also 
evident. If education means anything, it means faith in persons. 
Social institutions are made up of separate individuals, and educa- 
tion is directed to individuals. One of its aims is to make the indi- 
vidual capable of self-adjustment to the society in which he lives. 
But a higher aim is to make him capable of discovering the mean- 
ing and worth of life, his own and that of the social group of which 
he is a part. The “‘good life” is not a matter of social but of spiritual 
adjustment. The Darwinian doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
has been responsible for much overemphasis on social adjustment 
in contemporary educational planning, and has made us forget 
that those whom the unanimous verdict of humanity has pro- 
nounced fit to survive, spiritually if not biologically, are the very 
ones who refused to “‘adjust’”’ themselves to their time and social 
environment. A new and non-biological definition of fitness for 
survival is needed. Our educational leaders, instead of uniting in 
their common aim of fitting persons to survive in a world of things, 
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quarrel and divide among themselves. The “‘progressives,” under 
the leadership of Professor Dewey, but without his philosophic 
poise, advise plunging youth into the swirling stream of things, 
and, sink or swim, going with the stream. The traditionalists, with 
President Hutchins, of Chicago, advise practice in the filtered 
swimming-pool of neo-scholasticism before risking the plunge. But 
education is learning to swim. Is it not time for the educational 
pioneers and the home-lovers for whom the humanities are “haunts 
of ancient peace’”’ to turn some of the heat generated by their con- 
troversies into power directed toward a common end? 

Our victory in war is now the immediate and urgent prelude to 
our victory in peace, to make which secure the humanities must be 
requisitioned as freely and fully as the technical sciences have been 
requisitioned for war. This victory can be won only by the weapons 
of the spirit, and the ultimate and enduring arsenal of democracy 
is not the munition factory or the shipyard or the airplane plant, 
but the place where the weapons of the spirit are forged. 

When we remember what has happened to the German uni- 
versities and realize how these once-famous centers of learning 
and free research have been converted into agencies of propaganda 
for a political party that equates itself with the nation and toier- 
ates no dissenters, we may well be concerned to keep alive in our 
institutions the spirit of the humanities, the only efficacious anti- 
dote to a narrow nationalism and cultural isolationism. The serv- 
ant of the humanities is the pontifex maximus who builds bridges 
from the islands of self, individual and national, to the continent 
of humanity. 

Standards of living are relative, and however important to the 
statesman concerned with the economic foundations of any politi- 
cal structure, they do not ultimately give dignity and worth to 
life. The collaboration between Great Britain and the United 
States, so essential to any durable structure of peace, cannot be 
confined to problems of economic and political stabilization with- 
out risk of undue emphasis on inevitable conflicts of interest, but 
must extend to a common effort toward the preservation of a 
common culture that is threatened with total collapse in Europe. 
This is now an imperative obligation and a debt we owe to our 
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posterity, a debt which cannot be paid unless we draw on the 
reserve fund of the humanities. 

In basing an appeal for the cultivation of the humanities in war 
as well as in peace on such grounds, we are not listening to ancestral 
voices prophesying war, nor to false lullabies of appeasement, but 
to the morning reveille that ushers in the dawn of a ‘better world, 
unshaken by wars that destroy in a night what industry and faith 
have built through centuries. We are not praising a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue that slinks out of the race unexercised and un- 
breathed, but answering a challenge to the positive activities of 
peaceful reconstruction, quickening us as citizens of a privileged 
land to do our part in ‘Removing those things that are shaken, as 
of things that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 

J. DUNCAN SPAETH 


Spring Hollow, Wayne, Pa. 











TOWARD NEW FRONTIERS IN THE CLASSICS 


The late president-emeritus of Harvard, Charles W. Eliot, 
whose face now appears on a recent U. S. postage stamp, pub- 
lished in the Century Magazine for June, 1884, an astonishing and 
most provocative article entitled “What Is a Liberal Education?” 
In this essay he described the college curriculum of his day and 
advocated vigorously both the present system of electives and the 
admission of certain studies—modern languages, history, science 
(both natural and political)—to this curriculum on a common 
footing with Greek and Latin. The condition of these new studies 
at that time must seem surprising to the modern college world. 
In 1884 modern-language teaching had a very slender hold in 
American colleges, then numbering 400. No knowledge of these 
languages was required for entrance to college, and usually no 
instruction in them was given until the junior year. English like- 
wise held an inferior position and entrance requirements in it 
were very meager. No requirements were made in history; the 
majority of colleges had no teachers of history. Princeton, it is 
true, had one professor of history (to three professors of Greek), 
and he included the teaching of political science with his work in 
history. 

The provision for instruction in Greek at Brown University 
was five and one-half times as much as the provision in political 
economy; seven-elevenths of the Greek was required of all stu- 
dents, in addition to their preparatory-school Greek; but no 
political economy was required. Columbia gave one year’s in- 
struction in history, political science, and law; but the student 
who took advantage of this generosity was forced to accept a 
B.Ph. instead of an A.B. degree. Natural sciences were also in 
neglect; Greek, Latin, and mathematics firmly held the field. 

It is within the space of a generation and a half since Eliot 
wrote this article that his demands have been overwhelmingly 
fulfilled. American colleges have adopted the elective system; 
Latin and Greek have lost their prominence, and entrance re- 
quirements in them have been dropped. Yet the indignant battle 
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for the newer learning waged by men like Eliot in the United 
States and by Thomas Henry Huxley in England cannot well be 
said to have brought about a more equable state of affairs. Pro- 
ceeding upon the assumption that what is good for some people 
must be good for all, the makers of curricula have flooded American 
higher education with subjects of every conceivable nature. In- 
deed, a few institutions which can afford to do so have begun at last 
to abandon the elective system for the selective system and to 
draw sharply the distinction between vocational and cultural 
subjects, a distinction which was in danger of being entirely lost 
from view. 

Fortunately, also, the quarrel concerning the relative merits 
of an exclusively scientific or classical training is a dead letter. 
Both sides fully recognize the need for a harmonious co-operation 
of both disciplines in the modern curriculum; it is most encourag- 
ing to note that the scientists are among the staunchest defenders 
of the classical languages, realizing their significance as an indis- 
pensable scientific tool. 

Under the new state of affairs education is faced with problems 
more serious than before which transcend any petty differences 
and jealousies between the various subjects in the curriculum. 
One of these problems is to find some rational equilibrium, some 
vantage point wherefrom to survey the new and re-evaluate the old. 
An attempt to solve the problem has been made by President 
Hutchins, of Chicago, in what seems to some a reversion to the 
Middle Ages in trying to adapt the enduring qualities of Medieval 
philosophy to the modern scene. 

It is especially salutary at the present day to emphasize those 
concepts and contributions which have grown out of the humanism 
we associate with the Greek and Latin classics. The study of Greek 
civilization in particular has been able to give students a sense of 
historical balance and perspective in what is still a ‘“Helleno- 
centric” universe, as Werner Jaeger calls it, a love for free inquiry 
which stems directly from the ancient igropia and wappnoia, an 
appreciation of beauty in its functional, aesthetic, and moral 
aspects. It has given them a certain poise and background in learn- 
ing and a precious association with a great tradition of culture 
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which we need more now than ever; without some knowledge of 
this tradition it becomes absurd for any one to study adequately 
such subjects as philosophy, history, or science, where the Greeks 
stand forth as our earliest teachers. Further, the tough-minded 
world outlook of the Hellenic thinkers has set an ideal which 
should aid us to avoid vague, sentimental habits of thought and to 
face the problems of our particular world with realism and with- 
out illusion. 

The peculiar moral temperament of the Romans presents an 
essentially instructive complement to the contributions of the 
Greeks. Their firm understanding and application of law in social 
organization furnish another ideal which constitutes a great de- 
velopment on a wider scale of the moral teachings of Greece. The 
very term “humanism” is drawn from the urbanely Stoic at- 
mosphere of the Ciceronian humanitas; it is in the light of the im- 
measurably expanded meaning given to the word by the Romans 
of the early Empire that we now understand the term. 

Yet, in spite of all that Greece and Rome still have to say to 
the modern world through the muffled roll of the great classical 
tongues, the classics have been constantly harried by the ignorant 
and the learned alike. Their defense has been a polite academic 
exercise carried on in America for at least three generations; in 
presidential addresses to the American Philological Association 
beginning as early as 1889 the note of alarm has been sounding. 
And now that the classics have passed into a partial eclipse and 
stand in lively danger of becoming the possession of only a few 
students, those who defend them have risen like Antaeus of old to 
renew their efforts. Investigations, reports, recommendations of 
all kinds have been presented by committees; organizations have 
been banded together to further a lonely cause; the American 
Classical League has launched a vigorous campaign of protest 
against those who express themselves unfavorably toward the 
classics. An immense amount of self-searching on the part of 
teachers and of revision in curricular matters has been done. 

I am not fond of the diversion of defending the classics as it 
has been carried on thus far; yet, in view of the threats not only 
against the classics today but against all fundamentally cultural 
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subjects in the school curriculum, the least I can offer is a few 
suggestions. 

All defenses of the classics present two major weaknesses. First, 
by their very admission and expression they remind me of that 
venerable branch of theology called “apologetics”; second, such 
defenses are all too often subjective in a way in which the de- 
fender of science is not usually subjective unless he is imperfectly 
aware of the true nature of that which he is defending. But regard- 
less of the flimsy grounds on which are based most of the attacks 
upon the classics, there is still much room for improvement in the 
method, content, and personnel of their teaching; and this im- 
provement can only come from the teachers themselves. 

It must be admitted that there has never been an abundance 
of excellent teachers of the classics, just as there has never been 
an abundance of excellent teachers of any subject. Teacher-train- 
ing has not been able to supply the lack of real talent and under- 
standing. The classics, as well as the entire school curriculum, 
still await the raising of standards in teaching requirements; by 
this I do not mean additional credit-hours in educational psy- 
chology but a more broad and intensive study of the specific 
subject. 

A distinct lack of sympathy exists in the graduate schools of 
some large universities toward the needs of the undergraduate 
school; it is not sufficiently understood by administrators of 
graduate schools that the only possible way to increase graduate 
enrolments in classics is to work toward increasing the under- 
graduate enrolment and interesting as large a group of students 
as possible in Greek and Latin, no matter how many of them are 
to continue their work in the graduate school. I have little patience 
with those who are supercilious in this respect and who insist that 
only a very few students can profit from a study of the classics. 
Our democratic ideals in education logically require that it be 
made possible to expose all students for some time at least to the 
invigorating influences of the classics; many of them will never 
be reached in any other way except during their progress through 
the college or university, where they must read as they run. After 
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all, what per cent of students can profit in a superlative degree 
from any subject whatever? 

This condition strengthens my belief that the small college of 
liberal arts which grants only the A.B. degree will ultimately 
profit from the indifference of the graduate school and become the 
chief center for creating an enduring student interest in the classics. 
Linked with this lack of co-operation between the two divisions 
of higher education is the disinclination of some teachers to bend 
before insistent demands in bringing their subject, even in a dig- 
nified way, closer to the level of students who are eager to know 
something of the classics, but who lack the time necessary for 
learning the Greek and Latin languages themselves. The abundant 
realia and instructional material of a visual nature which exist 
for the classics are in some cases ignored or only partly utilized; 
the situation is lamentable indeed in regard to the use of the ancil- 
lary disciplines in classical philology. Finally, there exists a too 
general disposition to ignore the natural correlation of the classics 
with English, modern languages, ancient history, philosophy, or 
other distinctly cultural subjects.* 

I should like to suggest a program which may serve to offset 
some of the disadvantages under which the classics are taught to- 
day. The first step calls for joint action with the modern languages, 
English, mathematics, philosophy, and science to the fullest 
extent permitted both by the subject-matter and curricular, or 
rather departmental, barriers involved. One of the poorest de- 
fenses of the classics which I know consists, for example, of some- 
what envious sneers at the modern languages, especially Spanish. 
My teaching of French and Spanish as well as my study of Ger- 
man and Italian have given me a healthy respect for the difficulties 
they involve and lead me to believe that teachers of the classics 
overlook here some worthy allies. If the teacher of the modern 


1 It has fallen to the lot of a professor of English, Douglas Bush, to write that ex- 
cellent recent work, Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry, “Harvard 
Studies in English” xvi: Cambridge, Mass. (1937). There is no reason why a compe- 
tent classicist could not have taken the shining opportunity which the subject pre- 
sented. 
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tongues is not as fully aware of the value of the classics as he 
should be, it is partly the fault of the classicist, who is in a far 
better position to make this value understood by his colleague. 
The teacher of Spanish or French stands in his teaching work at a 
later stage of European culture; his earliest point of departure is 
bound to be the literature and culture of Medieval France or 
Spain. The teacher of Latin and Greek, however, can more easily 
survey the earlier centuries and from his vantage point he can 
indicate the relationships between the unscientific division of 
classical-medieval-modern phases of culture. Moreover, if he has 
learned anything at all from his study of ancient peoples, it should 
be the realization that human culture is one great unity. It is 
putting the cart before the horse to expect the teacher of modern 
languages and English to show as firm an understanding of this 
unity as that which the teacher of the classics should possess. 

In addition, this wrong-headed view creates misunderstandings 
which are costly to the prestige of the classics and to that basic 
need for a rapprochement between teachers of the classics and 
teachers of the other languages, a need which has already thrown 
all language teaching into the same camp. Fortunately, many 
teachers of modern languages do realize the close and necessary 
connection, the common interest between the ancient, medieval, 
and modern phases of the study of language and literature. Some 
of them are among the most generous and intelligent defenders 
of the classics. It remains for the teacher of Greek and Latin to 
strengthen the bonds between his work and theirs by including at 
least a rapid survey of Medieval Latin culture in his professional 
equipment. It is in the Middle Ages that modern civilization be- 
gins to stir in the cocoon of its classical heritage, with the develop- 
ment of the Romance and Germanic vernacular languages and 
literatures and with the growth of science, breaking forth like a 
chrysalis into the sunlight of the Renaissance. It is to this period 
that the teacher of English must also turn in order to analyze 
thoroughly for his students the classical origins of the novel, the 
essay, poetry, and critical theory. 

The second point in the program calls for a re-emphasis upon 
such fundamental social concepts of ancient civilization as humani- 
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tas, gravitas, pietas, religio, as well as awhpootvn, xadoxdyabia, and 
dpern.? In the endeavor to make real to the student the exact 
nature of the relationship of the Greek and the Roman to his 
family, state, and religion, it will not be possible to ignore the 
ideals of social behavior from Homer and Cato onwards. If an- 
tiquity has left us anything of permanent value, a large part of it 
lies in the realm of abstract ideas and in ethics as much as in the 
sphere of political, scientific, and artistic thought. A prime ob- 
jective of modern instruction in the classics should be a careful 
analysis of such ideas and a study of their history against their 
own background. 

This point leads logically to the third. Too often the classics 
have been taught as a body of noble example, as a storehouse of 
musty and impossibly lofty ideals, an attitude which has turned 
some students against them, including Mr. Bernard De Voto. 
This embalming of the classics is a survival from the days of 
pompous arbiters like Goethe and Winckelmann; it is curious to 
observe how Winckelmann’s theory of slavish imitation in art has 
persisted in many an academic and prissy-genteel form until our 
own day, casting a shroud of romanticism over the shining hard 
realities of Greek sculpture and architecture. If the classics are to 
be studied profitably today, they must first be approached from 
the viewpoint of their own value in their own historical setting, 
not as a mausoleum full of things that were never actually there 
and which are the product of enthusiasm sprung from ignorance. 
Much good work has been done along the simple and obvious lines 
set down here. The errors which are inherent in the theory of imita- 
tion, in the fruitless pursuit of discovering attractive but merely 
decorative analogies between such widely different cultures as 
those of Greece and Rome and our own, in the outmoded view 
which regards their culture as static, have been analyzed again 
and again without completely rooting out the evils which they 
produce. 

Together with the emphatic necessity for studying ancient 


* A bibliography of the histories of separate ideas or concepts insofar as they have 
been published is badly needed; this is a task which should appeal to the editors of the 
recently founded Journal of the History of Ideas. 
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drama, literary criticism, art, political organization, science, and 
philosophy in terms of the ancient and contemporary conventions 
and theories governing these aspects of culture, there is also the 
need for examining the documents and remains of Greece and 
Rome with the rigorous exclusion of all modern preconceptions, 
prejudices, theories, and influences. Within this framework it is 
possible to work out many stimulating variations in re-interpret- 
ing the familiar material from fresh points of approach, and often 
from some points so very apparent that they have lain beneath 
our noses all the time. An instance of this type of investigation is 
Werner Jaeger’s book, Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. Here 
Greek literature from Homer to Thucydides is for the first time 
in one comprehensive volume and from one consistent point of 
view studied in its dominant aspect as the complete basis and 
expression of the Greek concept of education. Modern develop- 
ments in education are, of course, not at all pertinent to such a 
study; Jaeger has kept steadily in view the conditions and conven- 
tions which apply strictly to the literature he analyzes. What is 
abundantly clear is the consistently moral implication of Greek 
literature; the firm outlines of the discipline which made the 
Greeks what they were are here revealed by the simple process of 
studying Greek literature as the Greeks themselves studied it. 

To study the classics in a manner even roughly approximating 
that which has been thus briefly sketched calls for, I admit, a 
wider knowledge and a deeper understanding of the classical 
authors, documents, and remains than is usually found in the 
teacher’s equipment. Such study entails the ability to use in- 
telligently most of the research-disciplines included in the field 
of classical philology as it was understood by August Boeckh, 
i.e., a study, historical in orientation, of all that can be known or 
discovered about the classics. Yet the comprehensive program set 
forth in his Encyklopaddie und Methodologie der philologischen 
Wissenschaften could not, of course, embrace such developments 
as, for instance, papyrology, Medieval Latin philology, and By- 
zantine studies; thus the problem presented to the teacher is of a 
greater magnitude than even Boeckh surmised. 

Naturally, these statements are not here set down with the 
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intention that every teacher can or should master more than the 
elementary principles of the sixteen disciplines involved, from 
Greek and Roman philology in the narrow sense (as Gottfried 
Hermann conceived of it) to the history of classical philology it- 
self. They suggest, however, that an obvious minimum require- 
ment for the professional equipment of the teacher can be estab- 
lished, beyond which, as he increases his grasp, his usefulness to 
his profession is greatly augmented and his power to influence 
students and to train them soundly is strengthened. The ordinary 
reading-cum-translation-cum pleasant-remarks type of teaching 
is inadequate today in view of the limitations of time and material 
laid upon courses in the classics. Until we have teachers who, in 
teaching Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Xenophon, Plato, or Herodotus, 
can demonstrate the fact that they have not only read their 
author entire but can supply a ready fund of accurate information 
drawn from disciplines bearing not only upon the interpretation 
of the text in hand but its background—until we have such teach- 
ers, I cannot see how envious sneers, protests, investigations, re- 
ports, or statistics can appreciably further the cause of the classics. 

Much fine work has, of course, already been done in this direc- 
tion; the disciplines of archaeology, papyrology, prehistory, 
Medieval Latin, Byzantine and Modern Greek, to name those 
which have been thoroughly developed within the past fifty 
years, have given us many valuable data which have been put to 
their proper use. The usefulness of information from Greek vase 
painting and the history of Greek religious cults is, for example, 
cleverly demonstrated by C. M. Bowra in his recent book, Greek 
Lyric Poetry? although he is by no means a pioneer. In the case 
of Medieval Latin and Greek, and particularly in the study of 
the literature of the period of decadence, prejudices still linger. 
The realization that such disciplines as Byzantine and Modern 
Greek can be used to great advantage in the teaching and study 
of classical philology has yet to dawn on some. 

In fact, the golden age of research in the best sense of the word 
is just beginning; its possible ramifications and developments are 
scarcely adumbrated by the work now in progress and by the 

* New York, Oxford University Press, 1936. 
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results already achieved. It may require another generation or two 
before the proper evaluation of findings in certain disciplines can 
be reached. Superficial and hasty work may tend, in some quar- 
ters, to obscure their genuine worth; inexperienced workers have 
rushed in to exploit a few new techniques and discoveries in order 
to publish results before all the evidence has been obtained. A 
wiser distribution of labor within the limits of individual com- 
petence, a careful co-operative organization for such research, 
adequate means for publication and for the wider dissemination 
of information about their results, have yet to be worked out in 
order that investigation may proceed at once more soundly, safely, 
and swiftly. 

To the beginner in the field of classical philology it must often 
seem as though there is nothing left for him to do, so thoroughly 
does it seem to have been tilled. He is taken aback by the vast 
amount of scholarly literature which he may feel bound by con- 
science to sift through in the study of a particular author or phase 
of research. Yet the difficulty here is more apparent than real, as 
every student knows who has dug deeply enough beneath the sur- 
face to learn how very little is sometimes known about it, and 
even that little often completely wrong. The student may thus 
take heart from both the errors and the solid achievements of 
previous workers; if his talents and desires for making some con- 
tribution toward the widening of knowledge lead him to do re- 
search, he will find much to do. New texts of authors, even of 
those edited many times already, and texts of authors still un- 
edited are constant needs; original interpretations and commen- 
taries, fresh examinations of text traditions, striking combinations 
of philological data of all sorts, are tasks which may with gratify- 
ing results easily occupy all the time and patience he can spare 
from his central occupation of teaching. A text with an adequate 
critical apparatus of so fascinating an author as Herodotus re- 
mains to be produced; the passing from the scene of several 
veteran Homeric scholars just when the interest in Homeric 
studies is growing greater than ever is a challenge to younger 
workers. A careful perusal of comprehensive histories of Greek 
and Latin literature, the obiter dicta of older scholars, the numerous 
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series of special studies available on all phases of ancient culture 
will suggest other projects.‘ 

The work of text-edition and commentary leads to more ex- 
tensive investigations in related fields—in history, art, science, 
and philosophy. Greek music and prosody are much neglected. 
The study of propaganda in ancient times is beginning to furnish 
some interesting results, which may be used by the scholar who 
will some day write a complete history of the subject; the foreign 
relations of Greek cities and Roman provinces offer another wide 
and fruitful prospect. In Roman history it is sufficient to refer 
here to the provocative suggestions for further work which enrich 
the notes to such a book as Michael Rostovtzefi’s Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire. Studies in the develop- 
ment of thought shown by individual authors, a really good his- 
tory of Greek historiography, even a good college text on Roman 
archaeology, a Greek review grammar for a language which cer- 
tainly needs one, are among works which occur to me as likely con- 
tributions. Lastly, on the plane of sound usefulness if not brilliance 
there is much to be done in the preparation of indices verborum, 
bibliographies, or contributions to the history of classical scholar- 
ship; no one has yet turned his attention to the publication of a 
full-length history of American classical scholarship, although 
abundant material for such a work lies ready at hand.° 

Readable, accurate, and entertaining translations in the modern 
idiom are a perpetual need. It is surprising how few classic trans- 
lations of the classics exist. The “Loeb Classical Library” has 
not always been fortunate in its selection of workers; the Theoc- 
ritus of J. M. Edmonds is only one instance of that strange 


‘Of lesser authors, new texts of Maximus of Tyre, Dionysius Periegetes (with 
scholia), the grammar of Phrynichus, a re-edition of the Declamations of Himerius the 
Sophist, the Epistolographi Graeci, the Scriptores Erotici, are random cases which 
might be multiplied; adequate commentaries to Aulus Gellius and Statius are still 
desiderata. The field of Medieval Latin is in many respects almost a virgin territory; 
for a list of the authors who await edition in critical form one may refer to the sections 
in fine print (Uberlieferungen) in Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters: 3 vols., Munich, Beck (1911—1931). 

5 Paul Shorey, “Fifty Years of Classical Studies in America,” TAPA, t (1919), 33-61. 
Professor Tavenner has called to my attention Elizabeth A. Atwater’s History of 
Classical Scholarship in America, University of Pittsburgh Dissertation, 1939. 
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whimsy and lack of good taste which at times must irk the reader 
of Loeb translations. In this case, one requires a second translation 
to accompany his astonishing Scotch dialect mingled with Eliza- 
bethan fustian. 

Translation is at best a thankless job; but the possibilities it 
contains for the exhibition of true feeling for language, for service 
to the many thousands who can read Greek and Latin writers 
only in English, should appeal to those equipped for the under- 
taking. Prose suffers less than poetry in translation; yet there is 
every reason for attempting the harder task and adding to the 
slender list of good verse translations, versions of the poets less 
fearful and ornate than the books which now pass for “poetic 
translations.’ 

When even this much has been said about the tasks that re- 
main, it is a serious question whether our greatest need is not so 
much for more scholarly production as for a more thorough inter- 
pretation of what has been done. A great public, I am convinced, 
is still ignored by those who will not deign to make their researches 
available beyond a small closed circle of fellow-workers. There 
is no good reason why classicists should continue to regard them- 
selves as high priests in the temple of the Muses, merely people 
talking to themselves in the lofty jargon of Altertumswissenschaft. 
Writers who can offer intelligent popularizations of classical 
civilization will find a greater welcome than they may suppose; 
too few are the Gilbert Murrays and T. R. Glovers, men with a 
fine English style as well as sound scholarship. In no other way 
can the values of the classics be made known to many now growing 
up without the knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

I like to think of those who love the classics as in some sense 
akin to Prometheus in the play of Aeschylus. Those many gifts 
which he boasts he gave to mankind—wasa réxvat Bporotow éx 
TI poun8 éws—have their analogy in the treasures which the classics 

® The Complete Greek Drama, edited by W. J. Oates and E. O’Neill, Jr.: New York, 
Random House, 1938, is in large part only a perpetuation in handy form of translations 
made for the age of Tennyson, not for our own; an idea of the opportunity lost hy the 
editors to provide a really good anthology may be given by noting that the Alcestis of 


D. Fitts and R. Fitzgerald and the excellent Antigone of Shaemas O’Sheel are both 
omitted. 
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still hold out to us. Science and art, number and writing, all that 
these and more have meant to mankind, are also of the very stuff 
of the classics and part of the texture of modern civilization. The 
noble words of the mythological culture-hero have a peculiar 
significance for all teachers of the classics; and if the burden of 
their message is truly Promethean and difficult indeed to impart, 
it should be looked upon in the same spirit of uncompromising 
devotion. 
L. R. Linp 
University of Kansas 











FOR NICHOLAS VLACHOS 


IX APRIL, 1943, my friend and colleague Professor Vlachos 
died. I use the pronoun not to suggest any special claim upon 
his friendship, for he was abundantly generous of regard toward 
all. He withheld from no one that lively scholarship which was 
his peculiar genius; and his influence has long passed, with obscure 
but resistless movement, into lives that never touched his own. 

On the contrary, I call him “my”’ friend to indicate a bounty I 
have enjoyed. For Dr. Vlachos carried about him an ample portion 
of the treasure which Greece and Rome stored up. He watched 
over it not as a miser, to gloat and retain, but as a steward, to 
nurture and dispense. Seeing in him the ancient culture not only 
alive but youthfully contemporary, I grew curious to discover the 
secret. Partly, no doubt, it was in him an exceptional capacity of 
temperament. More especially, however, it was an understanding 
of how ancient culture must be related to modern times: its present 
social relevancy. And this is what I want to discuss in the pages 
which follow. 

The decline of classical studies has for forty years been the 
plainest fact in educational history. Indeed, the decline has now 
gone so far that its merits have largely ceased to be debated. 
Twenty years ago the pro-classicists were hotly engaged with the 
anti-classicists, the former claiming for Greek and Latin great 
virtue in mind training and general cultivation, the latter insisting 
that a knowledge of those languages will sell no goods—not even 
to modern Greeks. Thousands of schoolboys suddenly received a 
vocation to enter South American trade, and therefore studied 
Spanish; whilst the esthetes, the culture-bearers, went to Paris, 
and therefore studied French. Beneath these surface phenomena, 
the basic nature of our society, multiplying technologies and con- 
flicts at the same time, made the study of science—natural and 
social—supremely important. 

There is a kind of anarchism among scholars, a disposition to 
defend only one’s own field of study with no regard to the neces- 
sary defense of all. This anarchism, which passes under the proud 
title of ‘‘intellectual independence,” exhibits in fact no independ- 
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ence at all but only the servile surrender of one discipline after 
another to hostile social forces. Teachers of science and teachers 
of the humanities have from time to time joined in the attacks 
upon classical studies as a means of proving their own loyalty to 
things “‘practical,” i.e., commercially profitable. Thus shaken with 
inner conflict, the academic world presents a weakened front to its 
adversaries. And its adversaries are led by a man who is reputed 
to have said, “When I hear the word ‘culture,’ I reach for my 
gun.’? 

Thus the defense of the classics is no longer, and indeed never 
should have been, the private task of those who profess them. It is 
part of the defense of the humanities generally and of science, for 
fascists are no less hostile to science than to literature and the arts. 
The anti-rationalism on which fascist ideology is founded is ex- 
pressly intended to sterilize human culture at the root. Surely it 
is plain that our defense is ill-served by aloofness from the conflict, 
by divisions within our ranks, by misjudgment of the main enemy. 

Five years ago illusions of cloistered security still clouded our 
view. The same wavering and hesitation which made Hitler’s vic- 
tory in Germany possible appeared also on a world scale to assist 
him. One might hope that now, when we and other nations are 
fighting for bare existence, all scholars would enter the fight with 
every weapon at their command. Yet that hope remains feeble. 
Committees for the defense of the humanities, instead of proposing 
ways to make the humanities serve us in the present crisis, are 
evolving plans for the “recovery” of them after the war. Art, 
literature, and philosophy are to be laid away in cold storage, 
whence, amiably refrigerated, they will be withdrawn by a world 
at peace. That world, apparently not much different from the old, 
will permit us scholars to resume where we were interrupted. 

What are these doctrines but the ivory tower in a new guise? 
If art and literature are really blessings to man, if philosophy is 
really the guide of human life, when can they better perform their 
offices than in time of man’s desperate need? A people animated 
by knowledge of its own cultural heritage fights more vigorously 
on that account. It is just such knowledge that we profess to have 
been teaching. Are we now to admit, in action if not in word, that 
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what we taught has nothing to do with present struggle and future 
victory, that we have provided sources of occasional comfort but 
none of permanent salvation? If so, we make it plain to all the 
world that opportunities for social evasion are by no means so 
scarce that scholars cannot find them. 

These doctrines contain two other errors. They presume, for one 
thing, that a world at peace will return to the humanities in their 
ante bellum state. I think this is extremely doubtful. If the axis 
powers win, there will be no humanities in any state, frozen or un- 
frozen. If the United Nations win and inaugurate something akin 
to Mr. Wallace’s century of the common man, then the humanities 
will undoubtedly have fertile soil to grow in. But what will the 
common man think of disciplines which in the hour of his trial 
lent him no aid? And if we protest that we were all along his 
friends, may he not justly inquire where we were when the test 
came? I think that all our lexicons and glossaries, our commen- 
taries and compendiums, our prolegomenas and summations will 
not convince him. Nor should they. 

The second error is implicit in the first. It is the supposition that 
the after-war world will be very much like the old. Doubtless it is 
founded upon some facile generalization to the effect that wars are 
merely interruptions of “‘normal” routine. In point of fact, wars 
are no such thing. They arise from the attempts of certain nations 
to solve their inner conflicts by foreign conquest. There ensues a 
period of struggle in which all previous (not ‘‘normal’’) social rela- 
tions are broken up and remolded. The world which emerges is 
new, though not necessarily better. Society gives birth to culture 
as to wars. When wars transform society, shall they not transform 
culture, too? 

And indeed they have. At the end of World War I scholars had 
the impression that they were returning to the same old books and 
continuing their studies in the same old way. The supply of doc- 
toral dissertations on recondite subjects maintained a gratifying 
abundance; and philosophers, having just assisted at a mass burial 
of pragmatists, busied themselves with digging graves for one an- 
other. There came a time when Professor Watson reminded mid- 
dle-class Americans that they had no souls but only nervous sys- 
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tems; whilst some theologians asserted in reply that they, for their 
part, had no nervous systems but only souls. As the year 1929 
approached, various consciences, uneasy in the presence of pros- 
perity, announced the futility of human life. And then, with most 
of the world in economic torment, with millions starving and fas- 
cism preparing a new world war, Logical Positivism arrived in 
America to assure us that all problems are merely verbal, all diffi- 
culties merely semantic. 

Such, in retrospect, is the face of American scholarship and 
philosophy in the epoch between wars. Will anyone pretend that 
this mélange of vague optimism and preposterous pessimism, this 
resolute preoccupation with the trivial and the unreal, compares 
with the still confident, still broad-visioned scholarship of the 
years before 1914? It does not; and from that fact we ought to 
realize that World War I, whose results belied its ideals, changed 
western scholarship profoundly. The present war, in which yet 
deeper social forces are at work, will certainly produce a world 
more obviously new. Scholars who regard the war as an “‘interrup- 
tion”’ will either be lost in bewildering novelty or secure in familiar 
illusions. Either of these alternatives will be the death of scholar- 
ship. 

And if scholarship dies, what then? Well, the human past will 
become for most people a closed book, a mysterious legend com- 
pounded of obscure acts and dark intentions. The triumphs of 
scientific history will be canceled, the separation of fact from fic- 
tion lost. Men who once were scholars will devote themselves to 
inventing idiocies about race and fables about politics. The test 
of doctrines will be not whether they are true but whether they 
protect the powerful. Impossible, one may think. But it has hap- 
pened. A nation whose scholars were once admired everywhere for 
their meticulous and detailed accuracy has been for ten years 
bound in just such a darkness. It is too seldom observed that the 
Nazis’ first victim was German culture itself. 

If scholars participate in the present struggles, then, it will be 
not simply to defend a profession by which they earn a livelihood. 
It will also be to preserve some measure of social usefulness. In 
such an enterprise, what are we specifically to do? 
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Well, in the first place, we must recognize the truth that there 
will be as much scholarship in the world as there is democracy. 
Force and ignorance are the two chief weapons of tyrants. Indeed, 
the imposition of ignorance has in some areas of the world gone 
so far as to leave whole populations illiterate. The fascist mind 
looks darkly upon scholarship, upon “‘professors” generally. Some- 
times we are attacked directly; more often we are made ineffectual 
through isolation from our fellowmen. The frontal attacks we 
readily perceive and combat, but isolation seems to have a potent 
charm. 

Our tendency toward isolation is due in part to a failure to recog- 
nize what the democratic forces are. They are reasonably obvious, 
and cynics might observe that only a scholar could overlook them. 
They appear in those national political systems which grant to 
their citizens at least the elementary rights essential to self-govern- 
ment. They appear also in those organizations which have arisen 
from the people to satisfy the people’s needs: consumer groups, 
co-operatives, labor unions, organizations for racial improvement, 
organizations (like the Indian National Congress) representing 
submerged populations. There may have been times when scholar- 
ship was compatible with social prejudice, but such times exist no 
longer. Fascism has forever destroyed those idylls, if idylls they 
were. 

I suppose it may seem paradoxical to say that scholars must 
ally themselves with vast numbers of people who have no knowl- 
edge of scholarship at all. History, however, dictates this alliance. 
It is not merely a temporary expedient for the defeat of a common 
enemy. It is the product of four centuries of development. Modern 
scholarship, science, and political democracy were all born to- 
gether—born of the revolutions which destroyed feudalism, born 
of the struggle against ignorance enforced by authority. The early 
translators of the Bible, for example, did their work under threat 
of death. Their courageous application of scholarly knowledge to 
contemporary needs made possible the higher criticism of the nine- 
teenth century—made possible, that is to say, a really accurate 
interpretation of original sources. But all this would have been 
quite impossible without the growth of science and the scientific 
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attitude, without the growth also of freedom of speech and of re- 
search such as political democracy guarantees. In unity science, 
scholarship, and democracy can win all battles. In separation none 
can survive. 

If, therefore, scholars remain who measure the value of research 
by its inutility, who prize dead languages precisely because they 
are dead, who employ the classics as a foundation for snobbery, 
let them withdraw from our notice. The future is not for them, nor 
the past either. The road they tread leads, as Ezra Pound can tell 
them, to fascist broadcasts over the Rome radio and to such re- 
wards as accompany those exercises. The rest of us will, I hope, 
join in resisting oppression, we who are scholars learning how to 
learn from the unschooled and how to adapt our knowledge to 
their needs. 

And this is our second main problem: how to make our knowl- 
edge useful. In this respect scientists have an obvious advantage 
over us. Without their aid no modern war can be fought and no 
modern state maintain itself. On the other hand, it is, I am afraid, 
characteristic of our society that culture always seems to be some- 
thing one can do without. I think that such a view is false, but its 
falsity will be demonstrated less by formal proof than by our ren- 
dering culture constantly applicable. 

Let us consider, for example, the present emergency. War, of 
course, involves the mobilization of vast economic and scientific 
resources, but it also involves many value-judgments about the 
justice of one’s cause and the kind of future one hopes to estab- 
lish. For combatants and non-combatants alike war is full of diffi- 
cult choices, of perplexing and contradictory forces. It is not al- 
ways easy to determine the precise nature of a war, let alone its 
merits. And even though no decision perhaps can claim absolute 
certainty, there will remain a profound difference between in- 
formed and uninformed opinion. 

Now here, I think, all scholars can play a part, and classicists 
by no means least among them. A knowledge of ancient literature 
and philosophy sheds a good deal of light on such problems, pro- 
vided we recognize the differences between a slave society and our 
own. Let us illustrate: 
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Fascism is, among other things, a system of taboos consciously 
invented and consciously enforced. You must not associate with 
Jews or Negroes; you must not utter the words “freedom,” “‘inter- 
national,” “union,” etc.; you must not speak ill of the leader; you 
must not fail to give the ritualistic salute on proper occasions; you 
must not think, but only feel. Well, Greek ethics was originally a 
system of taboos, though not produced so artificially and ad hoc. 
Philosophically it is a great leap from a society fortified by taboos 
to Plato’s ideal of a society organized on scientific principles. Yet 
Greek thought made that leap in about one century, and thereby 
enormously advanced man’s political point of view. Our knowledge 
of this priceless contribution helps us to perceive how retrograde 
fascism is. For we now recognize that fascism intends to reduce 
mankind to the cultural level of primitive peoples. 

Again: Thucydides tells us! that when Mytilene was besieged 
by the Athenian fleet, the common people, having got arms, re- 
fused to defend the city unless the nobles should “bring out the 
corn and let all share alike.” Rather than make such a concession 
the aristocracy surrendered to the Athenians. Incredible? But 
Thucydides was an accurate historian. Well, then, an example 
merely of the bad old days? By no means, for it parallels very 
closely the fall of France in 1940. The aristocracy of Mytilene 
understood perfectly well the meaning of appeasement long before 
the advent of Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier. A case of the 
Old Adam, then? Not exactly, for we perceive that the events at 
Mytilene issued from a conflict between social groups within the 
Greek polis. 

Out of these considerations an interesting result emerges. We 
find that not only does our knowledge of the past contribute to an 
understanding of the present, but our knowledge of the present 
contributes to an understanding of the past. And this is what we 
are especially interested in as scholars. However accurate an an- 
cient historian may have been, he is nevertheless an ancient his- 
torian. He does not have the scientific knowledge of social forces 
which is now available. The modern historian has it because mod- 


1 m1, 27. (Jowett’s translation) The speeches of Cleon and Diodotus, reported later in 
Book III, are well worth study in the light of recent events. 
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ern society developed it by reflection upon its own struggles. I 
think it is reasonable to expect that our understanding of past 
cultures will continue to grow as we ourselves progress toward a 
resolution of present conflicts. In this sense every aid which schol- 
ars give to man’s achievement of a harmonious society will be at 
the same time a contribution to scholarship itself. 

Lastly, I think we should understand much more clearly the 
influence which classical culture has had upon all succeeding soci- 
eties. We know how the Greeks felt about their own art and litera- 
ture. We know that to the Romans “being cultured’”’ meant being 
as much like the Greeks as possible. We know that the medievals 
erected their philosophy upon an ingenious, if insecure, union of 
Aristotle and Christianity. But I wonder whether we are suffi- 
ciently aware what the classics have meant to that commercial and 
industrial society which we call modern. 

Well, the fact is that the middle class, in its overthrow of feudal- 
ism, seized upon the classics as a potent weapon. The reflective 
Greeks and the practical Romans both had an interest in man and 
his place in nature which was extremely congenial to the new spirit. 
That spirit, which planned and in large part has achieved a con- 
quest of the physical world, had first to defeat all notions of man’s 
insignificance and helplessness. So valuable was classica! learning 
in this enterprise that it infected even the opposition. It was a 
papal secretary who, with the aid of the new scholarship and the 
permission of his Pope, exposed the forgery of the Donation of 
Constantine. 

And the power of the classics continued. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Milton used his enormous classical erudition to smite the 
enemies of Cromwell. The French Revolution of the eighteenth 
century appeared alternately as the Roman republic and as the 
Roman empire, even to details of dress and architecture. And 
later, Victor Hugo, in his always spacious view of human progress, 
saw it in the union of modern science and classic art: 

L’homme enfin prend son sceptre, et jette son baton. 


Et l’on voit s’envoler le calcul de Newton 
Monté sur l’ode de Pindare.? 


* La Légende des Siécles, I, Plein Ciel. 
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Thus, until fairly recent times, the classics moved in the fore- 
front of great events. Then their social significance begins to fade 
into purely ornamental uses, as in Parliamentary debates. And we 
come at last to the inevitable schoolboy, construing Caesar as he 
would a cryptogram. 

If, then, the recent past shows a decline in classical studies, all 
previous history shows that they can be important. We can help 
them recover a measure of glory, if we will. But to do so, we shall 
have to turn from textual criticism and palaeography to a much 
more formidable task—the reinterpretation of one whole epoch for 
the benefit of another. The Greeks sought wisdom, and sometimes 
found it. The Romans sought empire, and learned the bitter in- 
security of autocratic rule. Surely in these accumulated experiences 
of ancient peoples there is much of value to the modern man. 

There, too, we shall find not only instruction but a measure of 
hope. Although the ancients were fond of looking backward to a 
golden age, they had in their best years a confidence in the present 
and some prospect of achievement in the future. Those are but 
timid and narrow scholars who would restrict Vergil’s prophetic 
lines to the limits of polite compliment to Pollio. Our tumultuous 
and expectant age must see in them, rather, some substance of its 
own desire: 

Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 


terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum: 
aspice venturo laetentur ut omnia saeclo! 


Or, as the Vergilian soul, reborn in Nicholas Vlachos, might add: 
Man will fully recover his past when he has made himself lord of 
the future. 

BARROWS DUNHAM 

Temple University 

















EURIPIDES, ERASMUS, AND LADY LUMLEY 


Julius Caesar Scaliger, who never had any love for Erasmus, re- 
marked that the Dutch humanist was a poet in translating Greek, 
though in his original poems only a versifier. The principal verse 
translations to support this judgment are Erasmus’ Latin versions 
of two plays of Euripides, Hecuba and Iphigenia at Aulis, pub- 
lished by Josse Bade at Paris in 1506 and again by Aldus at Venice 
in 1507. The translation was begun at Louvain, exercendae Graeci- 
tatis causa,‘ inspired by an imitation of the first scene of the Hec- 
uba in a funeral oration by Filelfo. The work served Erasmus as 
an introduction to the humanist group at Venice, of which Aldus 
Manutius was the practical leader, and led to an association with 
the Aldine press which continued until Erasmus returned to Eng- 
land after the accession of Henry VIII. 

Erasmus expresses no great admiration for Greek tragedy as 
such. The choruses, he felt, were scarcely worth the effort of trans- 
lation. Nusquam enim, he says in the dedication of the Iphigenia, 
mihi magis ineptisse videtur antiquitas, quam in huiusmodi choris, 
ubi dum nimium affectat nove loqui, vitiavit eloguentiam: dumque ver- 
borum miracula venatur, in rerum judicio cessavit.2 The two trage- 
dies were handled somewhat differently in translation. The Hecuba 
was simply /atina facta; the Iphigenia was e graeco sermone in 
latinum traducta. Erasmus explains the difference as one of freedom 
in handling. Proinde Iphigeniam paulo tum fusius, tum copiosius 
traduximus, at ita rursum, ut ab interpretis fide neutiquam recede- 
remus.* He attributed the recognized felicity of his versions to the 
impetus with which he went at the task. Si videor aliquanto felicior 
in tragoedits quam in Adagiis, causa in promptu est. Quum verterem 
tragoedias, hoc tantum agebam, quanquam et tum saepenumero centum 
versus unico impetu transtuli.* 

Erasmus’ versions of the two plays were the first translations of 

1 Letter to Botzheim, 1524. Cf. Erasmi Epist., ed. Allen, Vol. 1, 4. 

* Erasmus, Op. Omnia 1, 1154f. 

* Ibid. 

‘ Letter to Haio Hermann, 1524. Cf. Erasmi Epist. Vol. v, 520. 
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Greek tragedy to be published. That they were regarded as a con- 
siderable scholarly and poetic achievement is shown by the subse- 
quent currency of rumors that Erasmus had not written them but 
had discovered them somewhere and published them as his own. 
These rumors he indignantly denies: 

Quid audio? Negant Hecubam et Iphigeniam a me versas, sed alicubi repertas 
mihi vindicasse? Ubi repertas? In Italia? Iam Badius excuderat antequam 
adirem Italiam. Apud nos? Quis aliquid huiusmodi vidit? . . . Aliena pro suis 
usurpare non est Erasmicum....’® 


Erasmus’ statements about himself are far from being uni- 
versally trustworthy, but in this case there seems no reason to 
suspect his truth. Whatever its merits, the controversy serves to 
emphasize the magnitude of the task of translating Greek tragedy 
at a time when there were no commentaries, when Greek gram- 
mars and dictionaries were few and crude, and the ambitious trans- 
lator had little to work with but the bare and barely readable Aldine 
text. It is very difficult to believe, therefore, that a few years later 
an English girl of fourteen was able to translate the /phigenia, di- 
rectly from the Greek, in any manner whatever. Lady Lumley’s 
English version, written about 1550 and published by the Malone 
Society in 1908, “appears,” according to its editor, H. H. Child, 
“to have been made directly from the Greek,’’® and this, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘is indeed inherently probable.” It would be hard, offhand, 
to think of anything more inherently suspect. 

I read with great interest an article by David H. Greene, Lady 
Lumley and Greek Tragedy, published in the CLAssIcAL JOURNAL of 
June 1941, which offered what seemed to be positive proof that 
Lady Lumley must have worked from a Greek text. ‘‘Alas,’’ as 
Lady Lumley has Agamemnon say, “I was then wonderfully 
disceiued, for the whiche I am nowe meruelousely trobled.’””’ Mr. 


5 Tbid., 519. 
* P. vii. 
7 ofyor, yoapas tkéoray, 
alat, rixrw 5’ els &rav. 
Lumley, op. cit. fol. 69. “Trouble” is Lady Lumley’s favorite word. There is hardly 
a page of her version on which someone (usually Agamemnon) is not “‘in troble,” or 
“wonderfully” or “meruelousely trobled.” 
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Greene recognizes that the translator used Erasmus’ version (she 
translates his argument to the play, for which there is no Greek 
text, and follows him astray when he deviates from the Greek), 
but concludes that Lady Lumley must have used a Greek text too, 
because she emended it. “The evidence,” he says, “that Lady 
Lumley actually had a Greek text (independent of Erasmus’ Latin 
text) from which she translated her Iphigenia is conclusive. The 
position of two lines in her text constitutes an emendation which 
Erasmus had not made . . . . Lady Lumley’s emendation consisted 
of moving verses 117 and 118 up ahead of verses 115 and 116.’ 

The passage in question comes at the end of Agamemnon’s long 
discourse to his attendant, when the latter is about to be des- 
patched with a second letter toClytaemnestra. In the text of Aldus 
the lines appear as follows: 


Aoyw Ppdow co wavTa Tayyeypapupéeva 
mistos yap Gddxw, Tots 7’ éuois Sduorow ef. 
wéunw co. pds Tais rpdcbev 
déAT Os & Andas Epvos, 
IIpe. Aé€ye, xal onpaw’, tva xal yAdoon 

obvrova Tots cots ypdupaow abdg. 

"Aya. yp oré\X\ew trav cay tw mpds 
Trav KoArwdn mrépvy’ ’EvBolas 
Addw axdborar. 
els ras GAXas Spas yap 57, 
mwatdds dalcopuev dpevaious.® 


It is true that most modern editors, following Reiske, make the 
emendation Mr. Greene speaks of, altering the position of the at- 
tendant’s speech so that it precedes réurw cou rpds tats rpdaber. 
But it is not true that Lady Lumley has made any such emenda- 
tion. She does no transposing; she merely omits lines 115 and 116 
entirely, as she omits some hundreds of others. Here as elsewhere 
she translates Erasmus’ Latin version, leaving such gaps as seem 
good to her. A comparison of the two versions shows no transposi- 
tion whatever: 


® Lady Lumley and Greek Tragedy, CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxVI, 544 f, 
* Euripides: Aldus, 1503. Vol. 1, sig. AA4. 
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Erasmus 


113 Ag. sermone id omne prorsus 


Lady Lumley 
Ag. I will declare unto you all that 


exponam tibi it conteined in it, 
114 —s ess: enim fidelis conjugi, ac bicause I knowe you to be a faithe- 
domui meae full seruante, both to my wife 


and me. 
115,116 has iterum tibi mitto ta- 
bellas, Ledae germen ‘—. 2k Oh hoo Oe ee ee ee 
117 Sen. fare, enarra, quo tuis Sen. Shew me I praye you what an- 
118 scriptis consentanea dicam swere I shall make to your wife 


agreable to the letter? 

119 Ag. ne gnatam horsum trans- Ag. Tell hir that she shall not nede 

mitte tuam at this time to sende my 

daughter hether: 

120 ad sinuosam Euboiae ru- . 

pem 

121 Aulin tacitam es SP ae ee a ee 

122 siquidem taedas for her mariage shall be differred 

123 virginis aliud unto a nother time." 

124 nunc in tempus 

125 producemus’® 


Lines 115 and 116 are not restored to what was subsequently deter- 
mined to have been their original position (after line 118); they 
are just abolished. Far from proving that Lady Lumley had any 
extraordinary and rare feeling for Greek verse, the omission sug- 
gests that even Latin was too difficult for her. 

I am at a loss to understand how Mr. Greene could have sup- 
posed that Lady Lumley was here making “exactly the same 
emendation” as that later made by Reiske, or any emendation at 
all. He is not blind to Lady Lumley’s faults; he recognizes that she 
follows Erasmus when he goes astray; that she omits many lines, 
often whole passages; and generally evidences a “total lack of taste 
and critical ability.” Yet on the basis of this one emendation he is 
suddenly and most startlingly forced to conclude “that she had a 
knowledge of her original and a feeling for its verse extraordinary 
and rare for one of her years and period.’ And the emendation 
just isn’t there. 


10 Erasmus, Op. Omnia., Vol. 1, col. 1157. 
1 Op. cit., fol. 69. 
18 CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvI, 547. 
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That a translator should restore order to his original text by a 
sort of divination is not necessarily impossible. Such an emendation 
is noted by E. K. Rand on the part of “I. T.” in the Loeb edition 
of Boethius.“ But Lady Lumley’s omissions show prescience as 
little as they show scholarship. They come where the hard words 
come, and the proper names. The translation is a childish per- 
formance, derived directly and carelessly from the Latin, when the 
text is followed at all. The carelessness accounts for the worst mis- 
take of fact, Clytaemnestra’s triplets. ‘And then,’’ Lady Lumley 
has Clytaemnestra say, “I happened to haue thre sones at one 
birthe, and afterwarde on daughter, and will you nowe sleye hir, 
knowinge no iuste cause whie?” The translator gets this from: 

Porro puellis editis nixu tribus 
hunc insuper peperi tibi puellulum 


quo tu quidem me pignorum e numero necans 
unam pater, miserabile orbabis modo?" 


Erasmus is here translating “fusius”; the Greek text is: 


tixrw 6’émi rpicl mapbevoror raidd oor 
T6v6’, Gv pias od tAnpdvws pw’ drocrepeis.® 


From the Greek no one could get three sons at one birth but 
from the Latin it would not be difficult. There is even some excuse 
for translating puellis tribus as “three sons” ; the words could mean 
that. Erasmus uses the word pwellus in this very play for Orestes, 
in Agamemnon’s last speech: 


At tibi puello hoc pariter abducto, domus 
repetenda.!” 


As far as Lady Lumley could tell, no genders are indicated by 
puellis and puellulum (which she probably took to be neuter); so 
she assigned them sexes to suit herself. That “at one birthe” is 
derived from Erasmus’ redundant nixu is apparent. 

There is nothing to show that Lady Lumley’s version was at all 


8 P, 372, versum in rectum locum Engelbrecht restituit, quam quidem emendationem 
noster interpres videtur praesensisse. 

4 Fol. 87. 

5 Op. cit., col. 1176. 

16 Loeb text, lines 1164 f. 

47 Op. cit., col. 1186. 
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based on a Greek text. The title, The Tragedie of Euripides called 
I phigeneia translated out of Greake into Englisshe is no proof of ac- 
quaintance with Greek, and no deception. Lady Lumley is merely 
translating Erasmus’ title, e graeco sermone . . . traducta, as well as 
his version of the play, according to Renaissance custom.’* Lady 
Lumley’s Latin versions of Isocrates may or may not have been 
made from a Greek text; they are unpublished and inaccessible to 
me. But her Euripides is purely and simply a translation of Eras- 
mus, and a poor one at that. How poor, fairly appears from her 
version of the only lyric passage she attempts, Iphigenia’s magnifi- 
cent farewell to the light of day. 


Io io, Alas thou sone, whiche arte com- 
phoebea fax diurnae forte to mans life, O thou light whiche 
vectrix amica lucis, doeste make joiful all creatures, I 
O dulce lumen aetheris shall be compelled by and by to for- 
alterum mox aiterum sake you all and to chaunge my life.*° 


exigemus aevum 
orbem alterum incolemus, 
O blanda lux jam mihi vale.’® 


Lady Lumley shows no knowledge of Greek, and none of poetry in 
any language; her version succeeds only in reducing high tragedy 
to a mediocre tale of “troble.” 
FRANK D. CRANE 
University of Wisconsin 


18 “For editors of the sixteenth century poets, however, the rule stands: Never 
believe that your poet has gone directly to the original for any Greek theme; even if 
he says quite plainly ‘translated from the Greek,’ it very likely means only that his 
modern original was headed ‘e graeco.’” James Hutton, Cupid and the Bee, PMLA tv1 
(1941), 1057. 

® Op. cit., col.1184. 

Op. cit., fol. 95. 














NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota.] 


THE HOMERIC EPITHET IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 


“Perhaps of all the ornaments of style the epithet is the one 
which has been, and is, most abused in poetry, or for that matter 


in prose. . . . But in its inception, and in its proper use, the epithet 
has the effect of immensely increasing and enriching the poet’s 
vocabulary; . . . it yields an unlimited supply of what are in effect 


new words, free from the harshness of novelty, easily understood, 
adaptable to the expression of varying shades of meaning.’”’ These 
are the words of J. W. Mackail' on the use and abuse of the 
Homeric epithet, an activity that persists among contemporary 
writers of both prose and poetry. In most instances the use of the 
epithet? may be traced directly to the influence of Homer. A few 
writers may be listed who, most likely, were subject to this direct 
influence. 

It is not surprising to find the epithet frequently employed by 
Thomas Wolfe, the novelist, who was an omnivorous reader and 
whose writing reflects almost an infinite variety of influences. 
Wolfe uses dozens of epithets, some of which, such as “earth- 
shaking laughter,” “thousand-spired city,” “‘wine-dark seas,” “all- 
leveling death,”’ ‘“‘cloud-capped, rosy-hued Babylon” (of New 
York City), directly reflect his acquaintance with the Homeric 
poems. Wolfe also speaks of the movement and directness of the 
classical epithet, of the epithet that is limited and repetitive but, 
like Homer’s, not requiring change, since it has already been used 
and found good. 

Of the modern English poets, W. H. Auden and Stephen 
Spender are perhaps most conspicuous in the use of Homeric 


1 Lectures on Greek Poetry (New Edition): London, Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. 


(1926), 64 f. 
2 For convenience the compound epithet only is considered in this note. 
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devices. Both of them make notable use of the epithet, and Spender 
has similes that are something more than reminiscent of the Greek 
poet. Neither of them uses epithets as established attributes, but 
rather, as Mackail says of one type of the Homeric epithet, “to 
make a whole picture by themselves, without interrupting the 
movement of the poem by a long parenthesis, or burdening it with 
a formal description.’* Although direct influence is not so obvious 
in the case of Auden and Spender, their acquaintance with classi- 
cal authors may be taken for granted, since both attended Oxford, 
the former, Christ Church, and the latter, University College. 
The recent death of Stephen Vincent Benét has revived an inter- 
est in his most important work, the epic poem John Brown’s 
Body.‘ By allusion to Homeric personalities and incidents alone 
Benét pays his respects to the first of the epic poets. In the use of 
the epithet the relationship is more pronounced, since there are 
approximately three hundred and seventy-five epithets in the 
poem. A few, such as “‘barrel-chested Pennsylvanian,’’ may be 
classed as established attributes, but most of them are used only 
once, with a descriptive color that adds much to the effectiveness 
of the work as a whole. Benét uses the epithet with particular viv- 
idness when applying it to men, animals, and phenomena of nature 
in the Homeric manner. He has “black-marble sea,’’ “blue-glass 
sky,” “sea-blown spray,” “dust-blue twilight,” “smoke-colored 
rain,” “‘soil-colored waters,” “blue-grey dusk.” His cities are 
“steel-faced,” “‘broad-streeted,” “badly-paved.” His horses are 
“burning-hooved,” “broad-backed,”’ his characters, ‘‘black-eyed,”’ 
“blue-eyed,” “sweet-voiced,” “iron-grey,” “yellow-haired,” “corn- 
haired,” ‘‘golden-headed,”, “‘Greek-mouthed,” ‘‘blue-chinned,”’ 
“white-haired.” The wheat is “firm-rooted,” ‘“‘wind-stirred’’; the 
fields “earth-colored,” or “‘red-earth’; clods are “clean-cut,” 
fences ‘‘well-painted’’; voices are “ice-cream” or ‘“‘molasses-taffy.”’ 
There are also those caricatures of the Homeric epithet familiar 
to every reader of Time magazine. In Time Homer is the “‘none- 
too-reliable correspondent,” but, if we may believe one who has 
analyzed the vocabulary and style of the periodical, “It is not un- 
likely that much of the magazine’s success may be attributed to 


8 Op. cit., 66. 
* New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co. (1928), and Farrar and Rinehart (1936). 
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the swift characterization of the Homeric epithetic....It re- 
mains a predominant characteristic of the magazine’s vocabulary, 
and one of the most constructive of the magazine’s experiments.’ 
It has already been pointed out that Mr. Britton Hadden, co- 
founder of Time, owned a copy of the Iliad in which all the com- 
pound epithets were underlined, a fact which suggests a possible 
literary inspiration for Time’s first editors.® In reply to our inquiry 
concerning the background of the use of the epithet, we received 
a letter from the editorial offices of Time; from which we quote: 

[The] reference in the Reader’s Digest Reader is incorrect only in that it 
gives too much credit to Hadden, and not enough to Luce [Henry R. Luce, 
editor], who worked a year at Oxford in the classics and was as steeped in 
compound epithets as Britton Hadden. ... Henry Luce appreciated the ef- 
fectiveness of Homeric epithets as much as Hadden did, [although] it was in 
Hadden’s Iliad that they were underscored. 


For members of Time’s staff “Phrases to Remember” and “‘Phrases 
to Forget” were issued for guidance. Under the former heading 
were many of the “double-barreled” epithets. 
N. Ink and H. C. MonTGOMERY 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


NUNC TEMPUS ERAT: HORACE, ODES 1, 37, 4 


It seems a crime to add another note to the many that have been 
written about fempus erat in this passage, but I feel an urge to be 
clear on the matter, an urge which has not deeply affected some of 
the editors. 

Wickham (Odes, Oxford, 1904) in his notes, p. 86 top, has the 
right idea about erat; so also Bennett (Odes, New York, 1901) in 
his notes, p. 259, but I have discovered in teaching that their re- 
marks are too condensed to be really understood even by quite 
good students. If editors would only economize space by omitting 
their “little glimpses of the obvious,” they would have room to 
discuss more informingly the real difficulties. 

The tense of erat points to a debate, conceived of as continuing 

5 Joseph J. Firebaugh, “The Vocabulary of ‘Time’ Magazine,” American Speech xv, 


3 (October, 1940), 241. 
® The Reader’s Digest Reader: New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co. (1941), 20. 
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for a considerable period of time in the past, as to the right time for 
holding a general celebration expressive of complete national joy 
over security and peace attained. Should it be after Philippi? 
Should it be after the striking of the Treaty of Brundisium between 
Octavian and Antony? Should it be after the defeat of Sextus 
Pompeius? Or should we make up our minds to wait until some- 
thing with the mark of genuine finality on it appears, as, for exam- 
ple, a successful “showdown” between East and West, as at 
Actium? Even then, should it not be only after the “‘criminals”’ of 
this East-West war had been apprehended and disposed of? Vari- 
ous views were expounded in this debate from time to time with 
much force and eloquence; at last it can be seen that the right 
answer to our supposed debate was that the circumstances which 
mark the present moment (nunc), with Antony and Cleopatra 
dead, would be the right monent for a grand national holiday with 
the gods included among the celebrants. The debate over the pos- 
sible occasions lay in the past, and among the various suggestions 
then offered what we now see was the right one, was included. It 
was the suggestion which said: “Celebrate when you are finally 
and definitely sure that you are rid of Antony and Cleopatra,” the 
situation which prevails munc, at the time of this ode. This is the 
reason why, despite Page (Odes, London, 1896) in his notes, p. 239, 
nunc and erat can coexist most intimately and both be right. It is 
an explanation which emerges naturally from conditions presum- 
ably antecedent to the poem and from the actualities surrounding 
it, and eliminates all necessity of supposed Greek parallels of “‘sur- 
prised recognition,”’ or rebukes for tardiness, or Page’s impossible 
potential. 

In Horace again, A. P. 19, sed nunc non erat his locus, we have 
the same type of thing, but the conclusion reached in the past is 
not accepted in this case as correct for the present. As Wickham 
(Satires and Epistles, Oxford, 1903) puts it, notes, p. 341: “It is 
not” (sc. the correct place for these) “though you thought it was.” 
Or thus: “You got your poem going, and, following common prac- 
tice, you presently said to yourself: ‘Now is the time for these (sc. 
purple patches),’ but you were wrong; the ‘now’ you had selected 
was not the place, and never is.” 
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May I add that this ode, so much admired (allegedly) in many 
quarters and so rapsodically raved over by editors and literary 
critics times without count, seems to me an almost perfect example 
of bad taste in the field of “applied patriotism.”’ Most of us who 
have lived at mature years in the atmosphere of two World Wars 
have regretted in the second the unprofitably venomous name- 
calling that characterized the first, and have noted with satisfac- 
tion that it does not take very well in the second with our people. 
It is no special excuse, certainly no noble one, to say that the 
violence of the language employed in 1, 37 shows how jittery the 
Augustan party was and Horace along with them; he had had 
plenty of time to think it over between 30 B.c. and the publication 
date of the Odes. In verses 17 ff. the ranting becomes rather ridicu- 
lous, seeing that no mollis columba ever had even a sporting chance 
against an accipiter, nor a poor timid lepus against a citus venator; 
Horace has allowed himself to become so self-propagandized by 
name-calling that, as usually is the case in such circumstances, his 
logic lapses utterly. 

Wiiii1AmM Harpy ALEXANDER 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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WALLACE, SHERMAN LE Roy, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian: Princeton University Press: London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press (1938). Pp. xi+512. $6.00. 


This admirable book contains a clear and logical presentation 
of a complicated and imperfectly known subject. A good deal of 
material has been published since Wilcken’s masterly analysis in 
Griechische Ostraka, Volume 1, 1899. But the subject remains es- 
pecially difficult because the evidence, although extensive in cer- 
tain fields, is rarely complete for any given tax, and also because 
the names of the taxes as well as their rates vary at different times 
and in different places. Chapter 1 (pp. 1-10) deals with the nature 
of the cadastre, the classes of lands subject to varying tax provi- 
sions, the official inspection and system of checking, and the con- 
tents of the returns made by the village scribes. In Chapter m 
(pp. 11-19) there is an analysis, so far as the evidence permits, of 
land taxes which were paid in kind, chiefly wheat and barley, their 
relation to the annona civilis, and the rates and incidence in differ- 
ent nomes. Further obligations in kind are treated in Chapter m1 
(pp. 20-30), with a discussion of the two types of taxes (epibole 
and epimerismos) levied on the compulsory cultivation of domain 
lands, the forced sale of grain for the use of the army (annona 
militaris), and a list of miscellaneous taxes on different kinds of 
produce. Chapter rv (pp. 31-46) is an excellent account of the col- 
lection of taxes on grain; this includes the regulations fixed by the 
emperor, the rates of assessment on various types of land, the 
functions of eklogistai, the nature of the records furnished by the 
village scribes, the procedure at the threshing floors, the transport 
to granaries, the character of the receipts issued to tax-payers, the 
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administration of the granaries by the sitologos and his assistants, 
and the responsibility of the procurator in Alexandria. 

In Chapter v (pp. 47-76) the author turns to the money taxes 
paid on vineyards and gardens, the nature of the geometria and the 
eparourion, their varying rates in different localities, the nature of 
the temple accounts, the dyke tax (chomatikon), the libation 
(sponde) of Dionysus, and some twenty-five special types of im- 
positions, which can have left little to the peasant for subsistence. 
“Taxes on Animals’’ forms the subject of Chapter v1 (pp. 77-95). 
In this Wallace reduces to an ordered system the bewildering rates 
levied on sheep, camels, pigs, etc., and gives a good account of the 
relation of this phase of the Roman system to the Ptolemaic, of 
the theory of state ownership, and of the growth of private estates. 

Chapter vit (pp. 96-115) takes up the details of the census and 
discusses, among other things, the purpose of the census, the 
fourteen-year cycle and its origin, the nature of the census returns, 
the bureaucracy and its responsibility, especially that of the pre- 
fect, exemptions granted to certain classes of the population, the 
ages covered by the poll-tax, notices of birth and death, the 
epikrisis, and the status of Jews and slaves. This subject is devel- 
oped further in Chapter vumt, “The Poll-Tax in Egypt” (pp. 116- 
134), which presents an admirable account of the nature of the 
laographia and its relation to the syntaximon (in which Wallace 
adopts the theory of Keyes and Tait that syntaximon is the book- 
keeping term to include the Jaographia plus unspecified incidental 
costs or taxes), the status of the katoikoi, the exemptions granted 
to priests, Romans, and citizens of Alexandria, the variation in 
rates between the Arsinoite and other nomes, and the reason for 
the disparity. One of the most important sources of revenue for 
Rome was the extensive system of capitation taxes, which are 
treated in Chapter rx (pp. 135-169). The long list of them given 
by Wallace demonstrates the viciousness of a fiscal policy which 
left no avenue of gain untapped. It is the author’s opinion that the 
government steadily increased the number of these taxes to avoid 
raising the rates on older land taxes and the poll-taxes. Capitation 
taxes in their relation to certain classes of the population are fur- 
ther discussed in Chapter x (pp. 170-180), especially as they 
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affected Jews and their temple tax, the diversion of the latter to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the aparche, and other forms of 
capitation taxes in the different nomes. 

Taxes on trades are treated in Chapters x1—xim (pp. 181-237). 
These include the taxes paid by various state monopolies (such as 
those on salt, oil, beer, etc.), and the rates current in different 
places. Bankers, tailors, potters, and a host of others were all com- 
pelled to contribute to the revenues of Rome. These taxes, as 
Wallace points out, were easy to collect because the highly devel- 
oped guild organizations were held responsible for delinquencies 
on the part of their individual members. Ad valorem taxes on indus- 
try, sales taxes, and “surtaxes’’ (really supplementary taxes) 
served to swell the total amount demanded of Egypt, but they 
also increased unrest and poverty among the populace. The large 
number of these taxes, with their rates and distribution as listed 
by Wallace, paint a dark picture of the systematic method adopted 
by Rome for the economic exploitation of Egypt. 

In Chapter x1v (pp. 238-254) Wallace takes up the taxes paid 
by priests, the rates and methods of payment, the power (a waning 
one) of the priesthood, the entrance fees of the initiates, the sale 
of priesthoods, and the status of the prophet and the epistates. 
Chapter xv (pp. 255-276) is devoted to an excellent discussion of 
customs duties and transit tolls, especially at Memphis and Kop- 
tos, the important trade routes, ad valorem taxes and their rates 
in such detail as the evidence warrants. Chapter xvi (pp. 277-285) 
is devoted to miscellaneous taxes, of which some twenty-three are 
listed in alphabetical order. The rates and methods of collection 
remain, in most instances, unknown. One of the most iniquitous 
was, without question, the crown tax (stephanikon) applied with 
increasing frequency by the later emperors. Of more interest to the 
non-specialist is the following Chapter xvm (pp. 286-335), which 
deals with the collection of taxes in money. This includes discussion 
of the farming system, the duties of collectors, the evils of the 
liturgies, Trajan’s revisions, the responsibility of administrative 
officials from the prefect down to the village scribe, the nature of 
the gnomon, partial payments (which introduce an element of un- 
certainty in computing total assessments), deposits at local banks, 
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the character of receipts, and the methods (largely unknown) by 
which the money or credit was transferred to Alexandria and 
thence to Rome. 

The concluding chapter of the book, xvm1 (pp. 336-352), a 
general account of the revenues of Egypt, presents far too briefly 
the general development of the administrative system, its relation 
to the Ptolemaic, the effect of the numerous levies, the bankruptcy 
of the small land holders and the pronounced flight of peasants 
from their lands in the third century. The book ends with an Ap- 
pendix listing unknown abbreviations (pp. 353-355), notes on the 
various chapters (pp. 356-493), an Index of Greek Terms (pp. 
495-512), and a brief, unsatisfactory Index of English and Latin 
Terms (p. 512). Reference to the notes would have been greatly 
facilitated had the text contained a running indication of chapter 
numbers. An index of the literary sources and of the more impor- 
tant papyri would have been useful. There is no bibliography, and 
perhaps, in view of the fulness of the notes, none is needed. But 
an Addendum might have listed several important articles, e.g. 
those of Déléage, Martin, Henne, Lewis, and Boak, which doubt- 
less came to the author’s attention after the plates of the book had 
been made. In this way, too, specific reference might have been 
given to the frequent mention of the Karanis tax rolls, published 
in P. Mich. tv (Part 1) about half a year before the date of the 
Preface. 

It appears to be Wallace’s opinion that the system as adminis- 
tered by Augustus was not inherently bad, but that it ultimately 
broke down under the increase of capitation taxes, the burdensome 
liturgies, and the graft of the collectors. I believe those scholars 
are right who maintain, with a broader view, that the Pharaonic 
and Ptolemaic systems of taxation were better adapted to the 
country because they rested mainly on land and the produce of 
the fields, and because, whatever their nature and extent, they 
supplied revenues which in turn ultimately reverted to the local 
districts in the form of agricultural improvements and public 
works. The Roman system, on the contrary, although inherited 
in part by Augustus from the Ptolemaic, was based on a different 
theory: it was, in effect, the system of absentee ownership. Its 
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sole purpose was to secure the utmost revenue possible, which was 
spent not in improving living conditions in Egypt, but in support- 
ing the urban populace of Rome, embellishing the city, and financ- 
ing military campaigns. It ended in abandoned farms, an inflated 
currency, and virtual serfdom for the peasants. This view is, of 
course, not unknown to Wallace, but it might have been more fully 
discussed in his final chapter. 

Owing to the fact that the Ptolemaic system of taxation is 
treated only incidentally and the reforms of Diocletian not at all, 
the book represents only a segment of the general subject. One can 
only hope that Wallace will publish books on each of these periods. 
For the three centuries he has chosen, he presents all the available 
evidence in praiseworthy fashion. The work shows everywhere 
complete and accurate mastery of detail, sound critical judgment, 
and lucid exposition. It is not, nor does the author claim it to be, a 
systematic history of Roman taxation within the chosen limits of 
time. It is, rather, a fully documented account, sometimes a cata- 
logue, of the various taxes, their rates and incidence, in so far as 
information about them is furnished by papyri and ostraka. The 
papyrologist will find it an indispensable work of reference which 
is bound to remain authoritative for many years to come. If a 
second edition should appear, the corrections and suggestions 
made by Bell (Gnomon xv [1939], 248-253; Journ. of Roman 
Studies xxvui [1938], 241-243), Lewis (Class. Weekly xxx 
[1938], 76 f.); Préaux (Chronique d’Egypte x1 [1938], 421-427); 
Rostovtzeff (Am. Journ. of Archaeology xiv [1940], 414-415); 
Westermann (Am. Hist. Review xiv [1939], 79-83), and Youtie 
(A.J.P. txm [1941], 93-101, merit attention. Some minor additions 
follow. Obvious misprints appear on pp. 118, 122, 140; place names 
are not always consistently given, e.g. Tentyris (p. 133), Denderah 
(p. 194), Tentyra (p. 227); Ceramia (p. 130), Ceramion (p. 158). 
For the convenience of the reader who wishes to check the geog- 
raphy on Baedeker’s excellent maps, modern place names, where 
they are known, should have been added in parentheses. In connec- 
tion with the statement concerning the dispatch of the grain fleet 
from Alexandria; attention might well have been called to the 
graphic description given by Seneca (Epist. 77.1 f.) of its arrival 
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at Puteoli. A sentence which falls short of the author’s customary 
precision appears on p. 125: “A member of the privileged class .. . 
likewise paid one-half of the Aaoypadia, if he died within the first 
five months of the year.” 

So far as I recall, only Youtie has commented on the amazing 
statement on the jacket of the book. It reads: “This study not 
only is of interest to students of economic history, but should 
prove a guide and inspiration to legislators and statesmen who, 
lacking the inventive ingenuity of the Greek and the firm grasp of 
the Roman, are sometimes slow in finding the vastly increased 
revenues demanded by modern governments.” Students of eco- 
nomic history, unless they know more Greek than most of them 
do, will find themselves bewildered, if not baffled, by the many un- 
translated technical Greek terms. The rest of the sentence quoted 
must surely be irony. To expect legislators and statesmen, who 
lack the high attainments mentioned, to find in the work a guide 
and inspiration for the assessment of new taxes in a tax-ridden 
world is to assume that the purpose of taxation is systematic ex- 
ploitation and spoliation. Good as Wallace’s book is, I doubt 
whether it will be read by legislators and statesmen. I also suspect 
that, if they could read it and could follow the enormous mass of 
documentary detail, they would find in it a less effective guide and 
inspiration than in the pressure groups which represent voting con- 
stituencies. Fortunately for both legislator and tax payer, a cover 
jacket does not long survive. 

J. G. WINTER 

University of Michigan 


WarmincTon, E. H., Remains of Old Latin, Vol. 1v, Archaic In- 
scriptions: Cambridge, “The Loeb Classical Library’’: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1940). Pp. xliii+487. $2.50. 


This volume is, I believe, unique among English and American 
publications in that it presents a large selection of the oldest Latin 
inscriptions. The Loeb editors have made available many papyri, 
Greek of course, but no inscriptions, except the Res Gestae. The 
latest limit of the archaic period is set for the new volume at about 
80 B.c. Something over 500 inscriptions are given, with none of 
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the most primitive omitted. A fair number of coins are also in- 
cluded. The arrangement of the materials is broadly under the 
usual classifications of Tituli and Acta (Insirumenta), Tituli being 
subdivided into the five common groups, Epitaphs, Dedicatory 
Inscriptions, etc. pretty much as suggested in Sandys, Latin 
Epigraphy. Under Instrumenta Warmington has done great service, 
in text, translation, and elucidation of a number of laws from the 
Republican period. This part of the work must have been one of 
extreme difficulty, demanding endless hours of study. In fact it 
must be true that the volume as a whole, requiring so much in the 
way of explanation and for so many hundred documents, presents 
the editor who is bold enough to undertake it with a task much 
more complex and difficult than that of translating an author. 
Warmington has not spared himself. 

In the main Introduction are given, inter alia, explanations of 
the different kinds of Latin inscriptions, dating, archaisms, abbre- 
viations, political terms, a Bibliography. But further in the volume 
there are lengthy notes, sometimes intricate, as on land-surveying, 
and on coins; also a very useful pre-Julian calendar, with explana- 
tions. At the end there is a List of Inscriptions, giving references to 
the pages of the volume and to numbers in the CIL and other 
works, and an Index of Proper Names. 

A thorough study of each of the large number of inscriptions is ob- 
viously out of the question. In general the translations are straight- 
forward, literal, and donot waste words. I shall here note down 
various items which have occurred to me in the reading. Pp. xi f.: 
it would probably be better to use the term Acta alone in place of 
Instrumenta, to avoid confusion with the term Instrumentum; p. 
xvi: the note on the use of j and of u seems inexact; p. xliii: the 
omission of a reference to the Bruns-Gradenwitz, Simulacra, in a 
list of books of facsimiles is unfortunate; p. xli: the term L’ Année 
Epigraphique should be used for the annual supplement of inscrip- 
tions in the Revue Archéologique; p. 3: Long-beard is an infelicitous 
equivalent of Barbatus, a cognomen of one of the Scipios; p. 29: 
Holy Way is not a good equivalent for Sacra Via; p. 78: the CIL 
reference to no. 66 should be 1, 622; p. 91: expolivit, translated as 
“caused it to be cleaned,’’ seems to be a misunderstanding; p. 117: 
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it is unlikely that the chapel was leveled off, but rather the ground 
around it; p. 143: the translation of legatus propraetore by am- 
bassador and propraeior is presumably an error, as the term is regu- 
larly technical for a governor, or a legionary commander; p. 144: the 
note on an early milestone seems to indicate that 53 miles could be 
measured on the Via Ostiensis, which was surely not over 20 long; 
p. 151: a study of this important inscription of Laenas should in- 
clude the evidence for identifying him with it; p. 196: the CIL 
reference to the Manios inscription should be to p. 370, no. 3; 
p. 239: the translation Aemilia’s Hall for Aimilia seems erroneous 
—it should be Basilica Aemilia; p. 251: Warmington’s plain state- 
ment that the Carmen Arvale “does not really count as an archaic 
inscription” is right, and well taken in view of the fact that the 
CIL editor has placed it among the five most primitive; p. 256, 
1. 4: hebere, misprint for habere; p. 389: ““Gowned Men” seems an 
unhappy translation of togatorum, especially in a legal document. 

The two major faults I find with this volume are the poor choice 
of poor photographic facsimiles, and the omission of any sort of 
study of the development of the Roman alphabet from the most 
primitive period when the letters are essentially Greek to the Ci- 
ceronian age. In a book which claims to introduce “readers to the 
general subject of Latin epigraphy” a presentation of this topic 
seems highly desirable, and could have been done in a few pages. 
The few facsimiles given do not fill the bill. They are reproductions 
from Sandys, who gives the approximations of Ritschl and Rém- 
ische Mitteilungen. Curtis’ excellent facsimile of the Fibula Prae- 
nestina in the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 
11, should have been followed. But a better choice for reproduction 
would have been the Lapis Niger inscription, certainly the oldest 
Roman Latin, while the Fibula is Praenestine. 

This volume should soon be continued in two or three volumes 
of inscriptions from the Ciceronian period to the fall of Rome. 

G. A. HARRER 
University of North Carolina 
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[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT ROME 


A PAGEANT! 


Any simple stage scenery will do, preferably with a dark curtain for a background. At the 
center near the back of the stage is a small platform (about a foot high), large enough for 
one person to stand on. The stage is well lighted. Soft music is playing as the curtain rises, 
and, after the music subsides, from the right enters a tall, fair-haired girl, dressed in a long 
flowing robe of pale yellow. She is followed by a small boy carrying a bugle. The bugler stops 
near the entrance, but the girl steps to the center of the stage and speaks: 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: I am the Spirit of the Present. Tonight 
I have come to interest the boys and girls of our school, our par- 
ents, and friends, in the study of Latin—Latin as old as the Eter- 
nal City by the waters of the Tiber, as new as the aeroplane, the 
automobile, or the radio. Latin is ageless, deathless. But ’tis not 
my place to talk; merely to summon my people who will talk for 
me. Bugler, summon the Spirit of Rome, the Mother of all the 
Romance and English languages. (She steps to left front of stage. 
Bugler gives the summons. With majestic step Mother Rome walks 
to center of stage. She is a tall, dark girl dressed in the white dress of a 
Roman Matron.) 

SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: O Mother Rome, Spirit of the Past, I 
have called you here to tell these boys and girls, their parents, and 
friends, who you are and from whence you came. 

1 This pageant was successfully produced as a Latin Week program last year. In its 
composition Glenda Gilmore made use of the pageant, “Spirit of Ancient Rome,” by 


Bertha C. Fortner, Wheatridge, Colorado; and of “The Initiation Ritual for a Latin 
Club,” Tae CLassiIcaL JourNAL, Vol. xxxvi, 116-119. 
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MOTHER ROME (bowing slightly and addressing the audience): 
Lo, I am the Voice of the Past, one of the most ancient of all living 
things today. Before the days of Columbus, of Napoleon, of 
Alexander, yea, even before the birth of the Christ-child, I lived 
in a little rude village upon the Tiber, the village of Romulus, 
whence came the name of Rome. My people grew and waxed 
strong in war. Thus they added more and more land and peoples 
as the years passed, until Rome became the great City of the 
Seven Hills. The kings who ruled with a tyrant hand were driven 
out, and the people formed the first great republic in the history 
of the world. This was a happy period of my life. Then every 
Roman was a great, frugal, law-abiding, honest, thrifty citizen, 
content with the necessities of life. This is the period of my life 
over which I like to linger, for there was no corruption—only 
courage and valor. But with power and world conquest came 
laziness, corruption, great wealth, and the love of luxury. At the 
same time that great nations of the earth were bowing in submis- 
sion to the terrible eagles of Rome, the canker of idle living was 
eating into its foundation; and Rome fell, a victim to her own 
sins. 

But in the thousand years of my glory I can proudly name the 
Caesars, great conquerors of the world; silver-tongued Cicero, who 
swayed the people as he wished; Vergil, whose heroes are loved 
today; Cincinnatus, Regulus, and the Gracchi. And as I saw the 
glory of my people grow dim, I began to fear that I should be 
forgotten; but lo, I acquired new youth in my descendants, sons 
and daughters of France, Italy, England, and America. That 
youth will be eternal, for I shall live in these children, and my 
fame shall be eternal as the fame and grandeur of mighty Rome. 

SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: Mother Rome, we thank you. Will 
you not take this place of honor and wait to meet your children 
who are coming here today? (Leads Mother Rome to raised plat- 
form; then goes back to left stage.) Bugler, summon the priestesses 
of the four years of Latin which are taught in our schools today. 

Latin I: I am the spirit of Latin I. With me you will journey 
far away, back to the seven hills of Rome. There I shall tell you 
of the ancient Romans—their customs, their foods, their clothing, 
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and their amusements. I shall show you their homes, their schools, 
and that great Forum known so well in history. From me you will 
learn the principles of Latin grammar and speech. Although you 
will pass me by as you go on to greater things, you will never 
really leave me. I am your friend—the foundation of all the years 
of Latin to follow. 

LaTIN II: I am the spirit of Latin II. You will come to me well 
informed of what you may find in Latin I. I shall have much to 
offer you concerning the legends and customs of the Romans. I 
shall thrill you with stories of Ulysses and his wanderings, the 
exploits of Hercules, the adventures of the Argonauts in their 
search for the golden fleece. For added inspiration you will study 
the writings of Julius Caesar concerning his efforts to expand the 
Roman state. 

Latin III: I, Latin III, shall unfold that phase of life in ancient 
Rome so excellently portrayed by Marcus Tullius Cicero. You 
will see how with the might of words this great orator and states- 
man overthrew a powerful conspiracy led by that rogue and arch 
enemy of the Republic of Rome; how he rose to great heights of 
power and prominence in the turbulent era which bred illustrious 
Caesar, Mark Antony, Pompey, and Cato the Younger; how he 
could influence the lives of people in their morals and activities 
with written or spoken words; and how unpredictable and power- 
ful the hands of enemies and fate can be, striking the prominent 
citizen as well as the pauper. 

Latin IV: I am the spirit of Latin IV, the highest goal which 
Latin students can attain in the high school. Through me you will 
come to know Vergil, the greatest poet of ancient Rome. You will 
read his great epic, the Aeneid, and from it you will learn of the 
virtues of the founders of Rome—their piety, honor, bravery, 
strength, and persistence. In the Aeneid you will meet him who 
embodies all these virtues, the hero Aeneas—Aeneas who came 
from ruined Troy into Italy, who carried with him his gods, and 
who began that which grew into Rome. 

SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: Mother Rome, we thank you for what 
you have given us. The four priestesses representing the four 
years of Latin which are taught in our schools today have re- 
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vealed to you a well-rounded program. Priestesses, take your 
place of honor beside your mother.—Bugler, summon the Ro- 
mance Languages, the real children of ancient Rome. 

(Bugler blows summons. In comes Romance Languages, a tall dark girl dressed in rose- 


colored flowing robe, followed by France, Spain, and Italy, each dressed in native costume 
and carrying national flags. All step to the right of Mother Rome, half facing the audience.) 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: I have called you here today, Romance 
Languages, to tell this assembly just who you are and to have you 
meet your Mother, the Spirit of Rome. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES (bowing to Mother Rome and stepping 
forward): With your permission, O Great Mother, I will tell from 
whence we come. In the days of mighty Caesar our fathers lived 
to the north, east, and west of Rome. They were barbarian peo- 
ples, roaming about very much at will; they had no homes, no 
united government. In came the Roman soldiers under Caesar, 
who conquered us, but he did not leave us a ruined people. He 
gave us back our lands and brought us the comforts of civilization 
—pure water, just laws, beautiful cities, excellent roads, all the 
wealth of Roman culture, and, last but not least, his language. 
This language became mingled with ours until new ones developed 
—resembling each other as do children of the same parent; unlike 
each other just as sisters are often unlike each other. Here are 
those children; they will speak for themselves. (Mother Rome bows 
assent, and France steps forward.) 

FRANCE: I am France. In the days of mighty Caesar my fore- 
fathers were called the Gauls. Later, in the time of Charlemagne 
and again under Napoleon, we became a mighty empire. Until 
a few years ago, we were one of the first republics of the world. 
Many boys and girls learn in school to speak French, which is so 
truly a child of Latin that the Latin student learns to know me 
most easily. More Latin derivatives have come into the English 
language through French than through any other route. French 
itself is spoken by 60,000,000 people in the world today. 

SPAIN (stepping forward): I am Spain, the southern neighbor of 
France. About 55,000,000 people speak my language, not only in 
Spain but in parts of the United States, Mexico, and in all parts 
of South America except Brazil. I am the language of him who 
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discovered your country, for I came on the Santa Maria with 
Columbus. To people in the United States Spanish will be the im- 
portant language of tomorrow. Of course the Latin student can 
learn Spanish more easily than he who knows no Latin. 

ITALY (stepping forward) : I am Italy, the home of ancient Rome. 
After the fall of mighty Rome, barbarian hordes came in and laid 
waste all my lands. From the wreckage of the past new customs 
and speech developed, and after hundreds of years the Italian 
people were united in one nation. Today we do not speak Latin, 
but Italian. There are forty millions of us. 


(At the conclusion of this speech these representatives pass back of Mother Rome on the 
other side of stage and form a semicircle, with Romance Languages standing next to 
Mother Rome, then Spain, France, etc.) 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: Mother Rome, thine own children 
have spoken; truly they have spoken well. Now we shall summon 
thy grandchildren, the people of Great Britain and the United 
States. Bugler, summon the English Language. 


(Bugler blows summons. A fair-haired girl enters dressed in a pale blue flowing robe 
carrying flags of the United States and Great Britain. She is accompanied by (1) The 
Classics, a dark-haired girl in a pale orange robe; (2) Latin Today, a fair-haired girl in 
pale green; (3) Literature, a girl dressed in a white dress of paper on which are printed the 
names of some of the great English and American writers; (4) Professions and Business, a 
boy in a dark business suit; (5) English Grammar, a girl in a dark green robe made to repre- 
sent a book; (6) Spelling, a girl in a pale grey robe; (7) Unchanged Words, a girl dressed 
in the latest fashions; (8) Root Words, a girl in a cream-colored Roman dress. These group 
themselves in order to the right of Mother Rome so as to complete the semicircle. English 
Language stands next to Mother Rome.) 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT: O Mother Rome, may I present to 
thee the sons and daughters of England and America, the two 
greatest nations of the world. (Mother Rome bows.) 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE: I am the English language, the mother 
tongue of America and Great Britain, spoken by the Canadians, 
Yankees, Scotch, Southerners, Irish, and the Australians. In all, 
over 200,000,000 people speak English in all parts of the world. 
In truth, the sun never sets on my language. Although my father 
was Anglo-Saxon, fully two-thirds of my words come from Mother 
Latin. Also, there are many, many ways in which Latin is alive 
today. These, my children, will tell you. 
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THE Ctassics: I represent the classical influence upon modern 
life. Without me barren indeed would culture be. I have given to 
the world of today the tales of Olympus; of mighty Jove, who 
shakes his locks to cause earthquakes; of Apollo, who drives the 
sun across the heavens; of Pluto, who rules the underworld; of 
Hercules, Achilles, Dlysses, and Aeneas, mighty heroes of the an- 
cient world. Aye, I have given you the most important one of all, 
Cupid, the god of love, who reigns eternally in the world today. 
These myths are so well known that advertisers use them, such 
as the makers of “Ajax” cars, “Hercules” cement, and ‘“Vulcan- 
ized”’ tires. From me modern architecture gets its beautiful col- 
umns and arches; and the most perfect statuary the world has ever 
known was carved by the Greeks and Romans. 

Latin Topay: I am the Latin in use today. The unthinking per- 
son says he has no use for Latin. But I wish to remind him that 
my abbreviations are used daily. For example, a.m. (ante meri- 
diem), “before noon”; etc., for et cetera, “and other things.” 
Happy is the lad who reaches the finis of a hard lesson. One may 
sing a “‘trio,”’ “‘solo,”’ or “quartet.” The traveler goes via a cer- 
tain road. You find Roman numerals on clocks. Even in the cem- 
etery you will find Requiescat in pace. The motto of the United 
States is E pluribus unum. Many boys and girls today have Latin 
names, such as Alma, Clarence, Stella, etc. Who can get along 
without using Latin words or derivatives every hour of his life? 

LITERATURE: I represent the Latin influence upon the great 
writers of the world. In many of the world’s literary masterpieces 
you will find allusions to the classics which you cannot understand 
without knowing them. The Trojan War and the wanderings of 
Aeneas and Ulysses especially are often alluded to in one’s read- 
ing. Then, quite often, one finds Latin words and phrases so com- 
monly used that it is assumed everyone knows their meanings. 

PROFESSIONS AND Business: I represent the large number of 
Latin derivatives peculiar to the professional and business lan- 
guage of today. What doctor could get along without his ‘‘pre- 
scriptions’; what engineer without his “machines”; what scien- 
tist could get along without his “‘science”’; or what banker without 
his “capital’”’ stock, his “debit’’ and “credit”? These words all 
come from Latin. Two professions will speak for themselves. 
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LAWYER: So you’re planning to be a Lawyer! Then you'll need 
to know Latin, for nine-tenths of the terms which you will use in 
your study of law are of Latin origin, and you will want to know 
their full and specific meanings; because much of your life as a 
lawyer will be spent in clarifying the precise meaning of words 
and sentences, practice in which comes from no school study ex- 
cept Latin; because as an intelligent lawyer you will want to read 
historical legal works written only in Latin; and because, as the 
famous Chicago barrister, Merritt Starr, has said: 


Comparing the classics with (a) mathematics, (b) the modern languages, 
(c) the natural sciences, (d) the applied sciences, (e) historical studies, 
(f) philosophical studies, I hold that the study of the classics yields superior 
training in the faculties of judgment and of language. In the discipline of the 
faculties which measure, and weigh and compare, and contrast and balance 
the different elements, and exercise selection and make decisions, the study of 
the classics surpasses them all. Latin is the best preparation for Law. 


ENGINEERING: So you intend to study Engineering! Then you 
should study Latin in high school. Executives complain that young 
engineers who have not had Latin training are unable to master 
verbal distinctions and careful definitions. The student of Latin 
works with words very much as an engineer works with figures. 
Both examine precise meanings and exact relationships, draw con- 
clusions from verbal evidence, trace intricate connections, and 
solve perplexities of construction. To become an engineer you will 
work countless problems; teachers in engineering schools declare 
that nothing prepares you so abundantly for analyzing problems 
as the practice in careful reading which we get in the study of 
Latin. Problems in mathematics are very similar to problems in 
syntax. Further, as an engineer you must be capable of sustained 
mental exertion, for which no school subject gives you the same 
preliminary practice as Latin. Like Latin, engineering demands 
that you utilize every day detailed facts which were learned weeks 
ago together with others which were learned only yesterday. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR: I represent English Grammar. Often we 
hear Latin students say, “I never understood English grammar 
until I studied Latin.”’ Although using the same principles, Latin 
grammar is far more accurate and exact than English grammar. 
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Often students studying Latin understand for the first time pas- 
sive voice, indirect objects, and dependent clauses. 

SPELLING: I am Spelling. If only the poor spellers of English 
would learn Latin, they never could misspell such words as 
temporal, separate, disciple, and important. 

UNCHANGED Worps: I represent the words you use that have 
not changed from Latin forms. These are numerous. Among them 
you'll find animal, arbor, major, minor, junior, and senior. 

NEw Worps: When a man perfects a great invention, he gener- 
ally turns to Latin or Greek words to name it. Thus the inventors 
named radio, submarine, aeroplane, and automobile; and these new 
terms are readily understood by the Latin student. 

Root Worps: The Latin student, by learning the meaning of 
root words, prefixes and suffixes, is many times more independent 
of the English dictionary than the non-Latin student. The Latin 
student can reason out the meaning of the new words he meets. I 
shall show you how it is done. The root word ducere means ‘‘to 
lead.”’ Hence the word, “reducible” contains three parts: the pre- 
fix “re,”’ the root ‘‘duc,’’ and the suffix “ible,” and literally means 
“able to be led back.”’ Irreducible: “not able to be led back.” 

SPIRIT OF THE PRESENT (addressing Mother Rome): Mother 
Rome, Spirit of the Past, we of today bow in reverence to you, 
for your children are legion and you will live forever. Mothers and 
fathers and friends, we have shown you that the influence of 
Latin upon present-day life is boundless and everlasting. We have 
all entered a dark tunnel and have not gone far beyond the en- 
trance. Outside the tunnel, beyond the limited range of our strain- 
ing eyes, great changes are being wrought. The outlines of the new 
world which is in the making we cannot know; we can only know 
that it will be a different kind of world, with ways of life different 
from those which our fathers knew. We can only pray that the 
changes which are in the making will be such as will redound to the 
benefit of man’s estate. 

This is not the first time in the history of the race that men’s 
outlook and way of life have altered sharply, or that people living 


* This speech is based upon an article written for Nunc ef Tunc by Moses Hadas, 
Department of Greek and Latin, Columbia University. 
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through the process of change have been perplexed. But in all pe- 
riods of change, whether in recent history or in remote antiquity, 
whether among the heirs of European civilization or in alien cul- 
tures, one set of impulses has always operated, always survived, 
always retained its validity. Men of good will have always striven 
to preserve and add to the store of goodness and beauty and truth 
in the world. Despite all changes in social, political, and economic 
environment, these impulses have remained constant and effec- 
tive. To these impulses we, moving painfully through the darkened 
tunnel, must cling, knowing that whatever kind of world shall 
confront us at the tunnel’s end, it will yearn for, and be shaped and 
improved by, the best intellectual and spiritual resources which 
we can contribute. Beauty will never fall out of fashion; the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the past will never be futile. It is the cultiva- 
tion of these spiritual resources of mankind that we who are the 
keepers of those resources must prosecute most vigorously while 
we are yet in the tunnel. That is our charge, and unless we serve 
it faithfully, the efforts of those who are called to the more im- 
mediate tasks of protecting civilization by their physical strength 
will have been vain. It is the duty of those whose concern is with 
books and ideas to provide content for the new form which the 
world may take. 

Latin may not help in making munitions, nor the Gallic Wars 
in directing a battle of planes and tanks, but a student who de- 
votes himself as long as he may to the study of Latin, impatient 
though he may be to make a more spectacular contribution, is 
nevertheless serving his country and humanity. 

(In conclusion, all sing the Latin version of the High School Song, the State Song, and 
America. Finally they march slowly off the stage, singing as they go. If possible, one may 
greatly enhance the beauty of the final scene by throwing colored lights on the group as i 
sings.) 


GLENDA ARLINE GILMORE 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Il]., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meetings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


To Members of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South: 


I submit herewith for the general record certain items from the thirty-ninth 
annual meeting held in Chicago, April 22-23-24, 1943, together with an in- 
formal report on the fiscal year July 1, 1942—June 30, 1943. 


Acts and Recommendations of the Executive Committee, Thirty-Ninth Annual 
Meeting: 


(1) That the Treasurer be authorized to pay the expenses of the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting on the order of the President, Fred S. Dunham. 

(2) That Eugene Tavenner continue as Editor and Business Manager of 
THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, and that he be given authority to negotiate the con- 
tract for the printing for another year. 

(3) That the sum of $100 be appropriated for the work of the Committee 
on the Present Status of Classical Education, and that this committee be 
continued for another year under the chairmanship of A. Pelzer Wagener. 

(4) That the fortieth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South be held in St. Louis, Missouri, on April 6-7-8, 1944. 

(5) That our present arrangements regarding subscriptions to THE CLAss- 
ICAL JOURNAL with the Classical Association of New England, the Classical As- 
sociation of the Pacific States, the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
and the American Classical League, be continued for another year. 

(6) That the Treasurer be authorized to investigate the status of the As- 
sociation’s Joseph G. and Annette Berry real estate bonds, which are in de- 
fault, and if it should seem advisable, to sell the same and to invest the pro- 
ceeds in a United States Treasury bond. 
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Resolution of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting, April 24, 1943: 


WHEREAS, Our colleagues in the Classical Association of New England, 
at their annual meeting on March 27, 1943, affirmed their enduring faith in 
the value of the classical tradition in education and, deploring the opinions 
expressed in the pamphlet of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Educational Association entitled “What the Schools Should Teach 
in War Time,” expressed a desire to counteract the effect of such policies 
and recommendations and to co-operate with other classical organizations 
and persons concerned for the classics: 

Be It Resolved, that we express our agreement with the action of the Classical 
Association of New England, and reaffirm our desire to co-operate with it and 
with other organizations and persons in promoting the cause of liberal educa- 
tion and the humane and moral values involved therein. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The figures set forth here are based in part on the report for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1942-June 30, 1943, audited by A. E. Good and Co., Certified Public 
Accountants. 

Our books for the year 1942-43 showed an excess of disbursements over 
receipts of $775.33. The largest item in this deficit is $556.26, covering the 
cost of moving the Secretary-Treasurer’s office from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
to St. Louis, Missouri. Certain other expenses were incurred as a result of the 
moving, such as the printing of new forms, blanks, etc. to conform with the 
new location. These are extraordinary expenses and are not part of our normal 
operating expenses. 

During the year we sold our Joseph G. Berry and Annette Berry real estate 
mortage certificates, which had a face value of $1,500, for the sum of $373.90. 
These certificates had been in default for over ten years, and their value 
showed no good prospect of increasing. At the same time we purchased a 
$1,000 U. S. Government treasury certificate at par, bearing 2} per cent 
interest. 

Securities held by the Association on June 30, 1943, were as follows: Eastern 
Offices, Inc., Graybar Building, 5% Series “‘A,”’ face value, $500; U. S. Gov- 
ernment treasury bond, 24 per cent, face value $1,000. 

Cash in banks on June 30, 1943: Current account, $2,076.23; Savings ac- 
count: $2,134.98. 

In September, 1943, we purchased U. S. savings bonds, series F, face value, 
$1,700, transferring the funds from our savings account. 

A copy of the auditor’s report will be gladly sent to any member upon re- 
quest. 


Norman J. DEWrrt 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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The Greek Revival in the United States 


A special loan exhibition, The Greek Revival in the United States, opened 
to the public November 10 in five galleries at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York. The flavor of the vital period of American history between 
the War of 1812 and the Civil War, when the enthusiasm for things Greek 
flourished, is conveyed in an extensive display of the architecture and the 
creative and decorative arts of the time. The exhibition has been arranged 
by Joseph Downs, Curator of the American Wing. It will remain on view 
through February. 


Enrolments! 


In the October, 1943, issue of The Modern Language Journal (p. 450) is a 
tabulated study of the foreign-language enrolment in the schools of New 
York City. In a comparison of the enrolments as of March, 1943, with those 
of September, 1942, we find that there was a general decline of 16%. The 
school population decline was 6%. In the senior high schools Latin declined 
11%, French 15%, Spanish 9%. In the junior high schools French declined 
6%, German 4%, but Latin creased 12% and Spanish 15%. Hebrew had the 
phenomenal increase of 79%. It declined 10% in the senior high schools. 


Why Study Latin? A Prospective English teacher answers: 


A Washington, D. C., student, answering the question, Why are you study- 
ing Latin? in a Home Study introductory lesson, replied as follows (This 
young woman is ten years older than the average college woman who might 
elect Latin): 

I am studying Latin because it is no longer possible to get around my ig- 
norance of the language in any other way. For years I have struggled along 
trying to hide the blank space where my knowledge of Latin should be. But 
the point at which something must be done, and quickly, has now been 
reached. If I am to make the teaching of English my career and if I am to do 
any more research in the Elizabethan period, I simply cannot get along with- 
out Latin. 

For years I have realized that some day the problem would have to be 
met and solved. It would not be possible to go on forever skipping all the 
Latin quotations, looking preoccupied when derivations were mentioned, 
hunting in “Webster” for the more common Latin phrases, and trying to pro- 
nounce words I could not pronounce. The day has now come. 

Last winter, while working on the thesis for my Master’s degree, I ran 
into difficulties which for a time seemed unsurmountable. Many of the works 


1 For this and the two notes that follow we are indebted to Professor Dorrance S. 
White. 
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which I had to consult were written in Latin and had never been translated. 
Although I was able once more to get around the obstacle without learning 
the language, the problem is one which will occur again. Next time I hope to be 
better prepared. 


Present Status Statistics: 


Professor Mars Westington has completed a survey of the effect of the war 
on college Latin enrolments. The results will appear shortly in School and 
Society. Watch for this issue. At about the same time will appear Professor 
Westington’s article in the Classical Outlook on “The War’s Effect on the 
Classics in the High Schools of Indiana.” 


Massachusetts—Boston 


The Classical Club of Greater Boston held its annual fall meeting at the 
College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Friday evening, October 
29th at six-thirty o’clock. The speaker after the dinner was Dr. LeRoy 
Campbell, Headmaster of Worcester Academy. The subject of his inspiring 
and informative address was: “Initiation Rites in the mysteries of Mithras.”’ 
Announcement was made that the subjects for the Reading Group this year 
would be The Satires of Horace and The Odyssey. 


Pennsylvania— John Carew Rolfe 


John Carew Rolfe (Harvard A.B. 1881; Cornell Ph.D. 1885; Oberlin, and 
University of Pennsylvania Litt.D.) died at Alexandria, Virginia, March 26, 
1943, aged 83. After twelve years as professor at Michigan, he was called to 
the headship of the Latin Department at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1902. Made Professor Emeritus in 1932, he continued five more years as a 
Lecturer, and with characteristic industry was engaged on one of his many 
valuable translations for the “Loeb Classical Library” almost to the day of his 
death. He was a master of English and loved and taught the classics as litera- 
ture. Wide travel in classic lands and distinguished service at the Academy in 
Rome enriched his instruction in archaeology, and his work in philology was 
hardly less important and inspiring to the many students whom he helped tu 
the doctorate. Active participation in the affairs of the American Philological 
Society (president, 1911) and the American Philoscophical Society made him 
widely known among scholars, who appreciated his genial friendliness and 
professional eminence. He owed his general good health to a notable temper- 
ance in all things and a lifelong love of the outdoor life. In their affection his 
colleagues will always remember him as an all-round scholer, ever a fine 
gentleman, and a perfect friend. 
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